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IENSINGTON GORE, as a site 
| for the National Gallery, is not 
| popular. Situated at the west. 
m ern extremity of the metropolis, 
3} it is felt that to locate the 
i national collection there, would 
. be to withdraw its beneficial 
) influences, and its ever-fresh 
, delights, from a very large pro- 
ims, portion of the population, par- 
ticularly as respects the working 
classes. The desire of His Royal 
Highness Prince Albert to con- 
centrate all that relates to art and 
[so science in one Institution-is, in the 
abstract, admirable ; and while we dis- 
sent from those who would adopt Ken- 
sington as this centre, we desire not 
to be considered as joining any com- 
mon cry of objection to views entertained by 
the Prince. If but for the part played by His 
Royal Highness, in what must still be called 
The Great Exhibition, the kingdom is most 
deeply indebted to him,—as it is for other acts 
aso. With more information,—shall we say, too, 
good advisers, in respect of the artistical and 
literary professions and professors, His Royal 
Highness might, with ease, become the most 
popular personage in the country, and, while 
dog an immense amount of good, create 
for himself.a reputation which posterity would 
nt let die. This, however, is not now our 
theme. 

It appears by the plan of the land at 
Kensington that it consists of about eighty- 











- tight acres, of which about fifty-two acres lie 


between the main roads, forming its principal 
gb-division; upon which are proposed to be 
wected the National Gallery, the Colleges of 
Ari'and Science, and the Museums of Industrial 
Art and Patented Inventions, in the whole 
nearly 6,000. squares of building. About ten 
ures of the site appear to be devoted to roads, 
md the remainder, about twenty-six acres, to 
nilying plots of ground of irregular form, pro- 
posed for the accommodation of the learned 
societies, a music-hall, official residences, 
ie, &c. The wedge-like plot of ground, 
towards Kensington Gore, which, although in 
the midst of the site, forms no part of it,— 
baying a frontage of about 820 feet to the high 
tad, and extending about 1,100 feet into the 
ptincipal sub-division of the ground, is a serious 
drawback upon any architectural display that 
might be made. towards Hyde-park. The esti- 
mated extent of building is calculated roughly 
from a design in the hands of the Royal Com- 
mission for the Great Exhibition, and under- 
ood to embody the views of those members of 
t who desire to see the National Gallery on 
their land at Kensington. The design is 
fomded on that of the Palace at Caserta, and 
Would cover 1,900 squares. The cost of it has 
roughly estimated at a million and a half 
money ; while the ather buildings, including 
ying out the grounds, would probably cost 
millions more. 
It has been urged amongst the objections 
, large as the site is, it is not sufficiently so 
. such @ concentration of artistic and scientific 
Mstitutions as has been shadowed out, and 
some think should include the National 
rary and the colleetion of antiquities at the 
beers Museum. Mr. Bruce Allen’s project, 
which va referred last week, would meet this 
n by adding to the site a portion of 
Hydepark and Kensington-gardens opposite to 


[the land already in the hands of the Commis- 


sioners, erecting thereon the national galleries 
of architecture, sculpture, and painting, and con- 
necting the two sites by decorative arched gate- 
ways across the Kensington high road. London, 
however, is not disposed to give up any of its 
open space here, even were it determined that 


eight times its present amount, or more than 
double the extent of space allotted to the pic- 
tures in the Louvre. To effect these arrange- 
ments, it would be necessary to remove by 
degrees, as other accommodation could be pro- 
vided, the whole of the natural history collec- 
ti ; ; - 
the National Gallery should be brought to this of ee a ee aia ; met ae 
yer ry g rer —— rea as well as other portions 
rs) q | o o Y 
ae only objection to the scheme rests on the | additions ee cr “sn 
removal of the collection from its present cen-| been calculated at 130,000/. which, however, 
tral situation so far to the west of the whole | might be spread over a period of two, or even 
metropolis. It was shown some time ago that | three years; but upon such an arrangement as 
by taking in the workhouse and other property | would allow of depositing the present collection 
at the back of the present National Gallery, a site | of national pictures in the rooms proposed for 
could be obtained sufficiently large for the pur- | their reception, and providing for the pressing 
pose ; but this would be an expensive affair, and, wants of the library, at the end of the first year. 
moroever, would necessitate the destruction ofa} The Institution, it is maintained, even in such 
building which would otherwise serve a useful | a limited and incomplete state, would even then 
purpose for many yearsto come. The assertion | exceed the accommodation for galleries of art 
~ bre ——— a3 yr ern wt more - — me by the — Bibliothéque 
amaged by the impurities of the atmosphere in | Impériale and Louvre combined. 
the centre of the town than at Kensington, is not} For the realization of the entire project ulti- 
generally entertained. Private collections in| mately, it would be desirable that the Govern- 
London are not found to suffer: the tendency | ment should immediately purchase the fee-simple 
of pote _ — is to — es | of pe whole : bes propetty rent 
amount of smoke allowed to escape into the | and is immediately contiguous to the presen 
atmosphere ; and good ventilation would prevent | building. 
the deposition of dust on the pictures, while} The site at Kensington would then remain for 
glazing the paintings wonld set this part of the | a “ National College of Science,” in its. various 
question altogether at rest. applications to arts, manufactures, and com- 
A scheme has been suggested by Sir Charles; merce. For this purpose the distance from 
Barry, which, while leaving the present building | the centre of the metropolis would be of less im- 
in Trafalgar-square for artistic or educational | portance, for the feeling of the country at large 
purposes, would retain the national collection in | as regards art is still wofully deficient, and can 
a central position: and this we would now lay only be fostered and improved by placing the 
before the public. It consists in the appropria-| finest examples of all ages in a central position, 
tion of the British Museum, with the enlarged ' as in the haunts, as it were, of the whole metro- 
98 of “The British Museum of Art and’ polis, so that all its inhabitants and all who visit 
aie : : rahi Wak : ; 
“his Tnstitution oceupies a central portion of | pa Ree Pwr mana 8: reer 2 eM 
the metropolis: its site is lofty and commanding, | able constantly and easily to inspeet them, and 
the soil good, and well drained ; it is open to | thus become familiarised and even imbued with 
sie and has eae acres of open | their principles and excellence. With respect to 
P Pes In the squares, which adjom, or are imme- | science, the country is already pre-eminent ; and 
ately contiguous to it. It contains at present the distant locality, therefore, of an institution 
ptaniya yaa = re ag tag — ae (for an YP tae haga ti to ee en 
2 ground, which, by the itich Of portion of the community who are interested in 
the surrounding property, with additional build- it, and are anxious to profit by its advantages, 
ings = it, — news to weit —— — obliged perchance to go out.of their 
alding an g acres Of ground. aS | way for the purpose. 
already cost the country little short of a million| The only buildings that would be required, 
of money: it is in a good neighbourhood, well according to this suggestion, would be museums 
calculated for residences for professors and | for the exhibition of zoological, botanical, and 
oo . “7 eet mga “om it has ye ny | gp saison saws patented inven- 
age of the London University as an adjunct in tions, and menagerie for living specimens in 
its immediate locality: it is, moreover, a very | the department of natural history; a library of 
popular Institution, and only requires the clear- science and theatres, with laboratories for public 
ing away of a portion of the shabby neighbour- lectures in every branch of science ; combined 
hood to the south of it, and the opening up of a | with a botanical garden, and accommodation for 
new approach to it in that direction, to render living specimens of the animated kmgdom. 


it an unexceptionable site for a great National; The valuable collections in the Department 
of Natural History, at present at the British 











Institution. 
It is proposed that this institution should not Museum, the entire collection of the. Museum 
only be devoted to art and literature, but also to of Economic Geology, the Trade Museum of the 
the accommodation of the learned societies. For Society of Arts, the collection of patented. 
this purpose it would be necessary to purchase inventions under the charge of the Patent 
the whole of the surrounding property, extending Office, and possibly one or both of the private 
to Montague-street and Russell-square on the collections of the Regent’s-park and Surrey 
east, to Montague-place on the north, and to Zoological Gardens, if concentrated upon this 
Bedford-square and Charlotte-street on the west ; site, would form such a valuable, instructive, and 
and erect additional buildings on the west side interesting collection as would not fail to excite 
of the present buildings. ‘a great interest in the institution amongst all 
The quadrangle and the ground story of classes of the community. 
the building might then be appropriated to) If fully carried out, it might then vie with 
the antiquities, the whole of the principal the Jardin des Plantes, which it would much 
floor to the library, including the manuscripts, exceed in acreage, and the Conservatoire des 
prints, and drawings, with the reading-rooms; Arts et Métiers combined, of the French capital, 
and the upper floor to the national pictures,’ and bear an honourable comparison with these 
which fleor, with certain modifications that noble institutions. 
could be made at. moderate cost, might be admi- | The present National Gallery contains, it is 
rably adapted to receive them, and would calculated, 278 squares of building, which could 
not only accommodate the present collection, be increased to 448 squares, by removing the 
including the cartoons at Hampton Court, but! present portico and other columns and pro- 





afford space for a future inerease of it to nearly jections, whieh now break up its front, and 
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building upon the wasted forecourt a fresh 
facade; and it might then be devoted to the 
teaching of art in all its branches, and the 
periodical exhibition of modern works and the 
other purposes of the Royal Academy of Fine 
Art, who would doubtless be willing to pay, at 
any rate, part of the outlay incurred. 

The objection to Kensington Gore, to which 
we attach most weight is, as we have already 
said, the removal of the fine art collec- 
tions from the centre of the metropolis; the 
necessity for this step not having been proved. 
It is most desirable to gather them together in 
a position within easy reach of the toiling 
workers in “ populous city pent,” and it seems 
to us that sufficient appropriate space to secure 
a complete and satisfactory arrangement may 
most readily, and with the least pecuniary out- 
lay, be provided by rendering the building in 
Great Russell-street 

Tue British Museum or ART AND 
LITERATURE. 








$0-CALLED MEDLEVAL v. SO-CALLED 
CLASSIC. 


In the controversy which has been going on 
as to the respective merits of Medisval and 
Classic Architecture, there are several points 
materially affecting the main question, which, | 


are wanted, and of being made only of the need- 
ful proportion and size, is generally far more 
accommodating to domestic requirement than 
the employment, for every purpose of windows, 
of an oblong shape and uniform position. As 
regards the use of sashes and casements, it is 
no question of style at all, but only of construc- 
tion. Moreover, it is as absurd to say that 
casements always let in the weather, as it is to 
urge that sashes always do keep it out. It 
depends not upon the nature of the thing, but 
upon the “make” in each particular instance. 

3. The Gothic style is in no wise dependent 
upon the size of stones, or even upon the nature 
of materials at all, for effective treatment ; 
whilst Classic architecture, when truly carried 
out, does depend very much for its effect upon 
the largeness of the materials used ; the majority 
of such buildings now being constructed of 
bricks, or small stones, cemented over to repre- 
sent larger blocks. And seeing that bricks are 
abundant, and that small stone is much the 
most easily procured, wrought, and fixed, and so 
the least costly, too, the Gothic can claim some 
little advantage over the Classic in this respect ; 
and unless the Classic makes good speed in 
modifying some of these inconsistencies, it will 
be fairly beaten out of the field in a few years. 
If it does mean to undergo modification, it must 
do it quickly. 

The introducers of the Classic style are said 
to have derided the works of the monkish archi- 
tects of our medieval cathedrals, in that such 


professes to display,—even supposing jt 
answer fully the ends of a mere nfilitene 
——- seciel 

in: the Gothic spirit is even more pjj 
than the Classic in staking use of mL 
ventions. Failures in individual instances hay 
occurred, in consequence of the imperfeet stat. 
of the art, not from any defect in it as a style. 
but the advocates of the Gothic, so far from 
being unconscious of occasional imperfection oy 
such accounts, are every day discovering th 
means of rectifying such evils. Happy the style 
which has no incongruities, or inconsistencies 
to lament !—or, it may be rather at the preseni 
time, happy those who are not quite blind to 
their own state of imperfection, whilst they se 
the road to remedy its evils. 

As to the relative capabilities of the ty 
styles, each in its modified state, to answe 
every purpose of civil and domestic, as well a 
collegiate and ecclesiastical use, much possibly 
may be said on either side. I will not ventur 
to call the Classic positively incapable of wi. 
versal application. I can -— confess to not 
having found out its universal fitness. Whereas 
the Gothic is, to say the least, as fully capable 
of general adaptation as the Classic, besides 
— much more expressive of the purpose for 
which the particular building is designed, not. 
withstanding the supposed absurdity of usi 
the same style for all purposes, after the fashion 
of all former ages. 

The Gothic style is pre-eminently comprehen. 





although occasionally alluded to, are not kept lofty structures were carried up of stones no | sive and Catholic; and although the Medien 


enough in view in weighing the arguments on 
either side,—points especially relating to fitness 


and use, in meeting the many needs of modern! unconsciously paid the greatest possible com-| high art,—yet their 


national requirement, whatever style may even- 
tually prove to be the best fitted for our use. | 
And unless there is some sort of agreement | 


bigger than could be carried from scaffold to 
scaffold, on men’s shoulders : surely the deriders 


pliment to the science and ingenuity which 
could carry out such noble works of art with 
such slender means, instead of being dependent 


architects did universally use the same style for 
all purposes,—as always must be the case with 

tellegs did truly and 
evidently show, at first sight, what their purpose 
| was, as is still the case with all buildings con. 


| sistently carried out. There is no mistaking the 


amongst us as to principles of construction, and upon mechanical force for the employment of castle for the cathedral, the agra for the 
true treatment of available materials, it is use-! such materials as the introduction of the new! parish church, the manor-house for the village 
less to enter into arguments as to the supe- style necessitated. Let their successors look to | school, nor yet a public institution for a private 


riority of any certain school of design. 
But, first, as regards the spirit of the two 
styles. It is impossible to put aside, as though 


it never existed, the whole of that which has’ 


| it, that similar inconsistencies do not attach to 


them. 
It is not to be wondered at that the advo- 
cates of Classic architecture have neither time 


residence, a county court for a college, a 
sium for a guildhall, where each one ‘elle asi 
may and ought to tell, its own proper tale. 

These are wholiy and entirely distinct from each 


formed the staple of early associations, and nor inclination to enter deeply into the study of other in their general form and feature when 


which most men have been taught, from child- 
hood ee to regard as perfect and beau- 
tiful. Moreover, it is impossible not to see a 


the principles of Pointed architecture. No one 
can reproach them for not throwing either their 
heart or their mind into its spirit. And it is 


' the same style and even similar detail are used 
in all. It is the outline chiefly which distin 
guishes their several purposes; but if p 


certain amount of beauty and dignity even in only by the principles of true art—independently 1s disregarded in the design, if a church is built 
the monotonous repetition of the same form, or | of its being Classic or Gothic, or anything else | with a grand eastern vestibule, or if a house has 


in a long line of straight or curved cornice, | 


—being brought out and presented to their 


a well-defined chancel, nave, and porch, ther, 


such as is seen in Regent-street or Park-' notice, that any architects are likely to change indeed, all distinctiveness is utterly lost, and all 
crescent. And every one who has had the | their own beaten track. So that the same may character is swallowed up in unmeaning forms. 


opportunity of judgmg, agrees in giving to be said, perhaps with equal truth, of all those’ 


Classic architecture its due meed of honour on 
its own native soil, and under its own native | 
sky. The clear atmosphere of Italy and Greece, | 
the intense and pure light, the genial climate, | 


who have been wholly taken m with the study 
and practice of either style; and, hence, we ma: 
grieve, though we cannot wonder, that there is 


so small agreement between the two parties 


And lastly, as to style itself. I quite concur 
‘with “Z” that in order to render the Gothic in 
all respects suited to the age, it must be much 
modified, or, as some call it, “ developed.” Yet 
‘not more so than either the modern or the 


all combine in bringing out to the utmost per- | even upon points connected with construction ' antique Classic. But I cannot see why the re- 
fection the fine flowing lines of the sculpture, | and practical use—upon the first principles and production of such a style must be, prima faci, 


the delicate shading of the mouldings, the im- | 
posing effect of grand massive outline, and an_ 
uncompromising uniformity,—and the very pas- | 
siveness of the style seems in accordance with, | 
and expressive of, the climate, the country, and | 
the people ; just in the same way as the austere 
and changeable climate of Northern Europe’ 
seems suited to display the especial characte- | 
ristics of the Gothic style; the comparative lack | 
of light requiring deeper hollows and broader | 
and bolder lines, in order to obtain equal rich- 
ness of effect or depth of shadow, whilst the 
coldness of the climate and ruggedness of the 
scenery seem to suggest the suitableness of 
warm colours and picturesque forms; and the | 
crispness and energy, and the bold severity of | 
the Gothic spirit seem suited in every respect 
to its own place and purpose. 

But now for more practical matters. 1. In 
our climate and country, with occasionally deep | 
snows, and frequent driving rains, a steep | 
roof is less liable than a low one (ceteris paribus), 
to let in the wet; the tiling, or slating, is less 
liable to be ruffled, or torn up; the timber is 
less liable to decay from the retention and con- 
stant condensation of moisture. It may be said 
that a steep roof is in itself more foe | than a 
low one ; but, then, again, in order to obtain an 
equal amount of accommodation, the steep roof | 
is actually the least costly of the two. 

2. The freedom of the Gothic style, which 





allows of windows being placed only where they 


elements of architecture ; and that such vague 
notions do prevail as to the true nature of many 
things which hitherto have hardly come within 
the sphere of each individual architect’s pursuit 
or practice. 

et surely it is in the settlement of such 
questions as these, numerous as they are, that 
we must look for a hopeful issue in the vitality 
and true growth of art. If the foundations are 
bad, there can be no permanent building, how- 
ever fair the superstructure may be. Such 
questions as these ought to form the subjects of 
our controversies much more than they do; 
indeed, the consideration of them comes pro- 
perly prior to any question of mere style. These 
cannot all conform to style. Style may arise 
out of them. The Classic style does as yet fall 
short in many such particulars : it disregards 
many of these so-called minor considerations. 
And it may be urged more justly against the 
Classic than — the Gothic, even as now 
carried out, that an architecture which sets 
aside circumstances of time and place,—which 
is unable to localise itself,—which is much de- 
pendent upon extraneous sources for the ve 
means of its success, or existence,—which is 
powerless in its attempts to make efficient use 


‘of such means as it can command,—lacks so 


many essentials of true art, and proves itself so 
feeble in effecting that which a living art has to 
accomplish, that men may well doubt if it does 
really possess all the truth and energy which it 





‘more incongruous than the introduction of 4 
new style from southern Europe in the sixteen 
‘century, or even a continuation of the same 
style, or some debased phase of it, from that 
day to our own, unless it is generally acknov- 
ledged that art had not degenerated prior to its 
present revival. Still less can I see how 
why a genuine “Protestant” should consider 
our own Medieval architecture to be, in ifs 
nature, more ‘Papistical” than that style 
which has been used by the Church of Rome 
for all her buildings, from that day to this 
unless, indeed, the Papal element has bee 
banished from her pale for the last 300 years. 
Witi1am WHIT. 








CIVIL CONSTRUCTION AS REPRE 
SENTED IN THE PARIS UNIVERSAL 
EXHIBITION. a 
Reports on the late Paris Universal Exhibi- 

tion continue to be published, and will serve 

make ‘it more and more useful. Seve 

them should have our attention. At the pr 
sent moment, however, we would refer spt 
cially to the last issued,—an able document = 

“Civil Construction,” by Capt. Fowke, R-E. 

and confining ourselves to the section on tiles, 

will let the Sate speak for himself. : 
The several descriptions of roofing tiles shown 12 
the Paris Exhibition, almost all of which are » 

France itself, may be considered as belongi™s 
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one of five different classes, the first of which includes 
the original flat tile, the examples of which differ 
merely in the material of which they are com- 
posed, and in their greater or less thickness and 

weight, governed in great measure by such material. 

The other four classes or general forms of tile are the 

results of different attempts which have been made 

from time to time to obviate the great objection to 

the employment of flat tiles, namely, the necessity of 
laying them so that the roof is covered at every part 

of its surface with three thicknesses of tile, and the 

consequent enormous weight of this description of 
covering, an evil so great as to have almost entirely 
banished it from all large modern structures in this 

country, as more than counterbalancing its undoubted 
and great advantages of durability, great strength, 
resistance to the action of the wind, cheapness, and 
perhaps the most important of all, the fact of its 
being so bad a conductor of heat as to render the 
attics of buildings thus covered, less sensible of the 
extremes of heat and cold, which are so much felt 
where metal or even slate is employed. 

The flat tile is kept in its place by pegs or nails 
driven through holes in its upper part, and each tile 
is by this means attached to the lath without being 
dependent on its neighbours for support. The same 
rule applies to the next class, which is, as well as the 
first, flat, and attached in the same way, and in which 
the attempt to reduce the weight consists merely in 
outting away those parts of the tile which are con- 
cealed beneath others, and in some cases also in 
rounding off or pointing the exposed part, so as at the 
same time to contribute more or less to its orna- 
mental character ; the result is a tile somewhat in the 
shape of the blade of a shovel flattened, and in some 
cases approaching the form of the spade pip on cards, 
and which is fastened, as in the flat tile, by a peg 
driven through a hole in the short stalk or handle at 
its upper extremity; these tiles are further orna- 
mented in many cases by the introduction of figures 
or patterns in relief on their surface ; they have the 
advantage, of being easily fixed, and lighter than the 
plain flat tile, but still necessitate a very high pitch 
of roof to enable the laps to be perfectly weatherproof. 
The first departure from the ordinary Burgundian 
pattern is illustrated by the tiles exhibited by M. 
Blondeau, which are merely the former with the lower 
corners rounded off, and a little scoop at each side 
taken out of the part which is hidden by the supet- 
posed tiles. Some of these tiles are more or less 
ornamented in relief on the surface, and when fixed 
have a very pretty effect. at * * 

In the fourth class we have the edges inclosing one 
angle of the tile turned up, and the remaining two 
down, and the tile laid so that the angle first men- 
tioned shall be uppermost, and that the joints shall 
run in a diagonal direction, by this means continuing 
the vertical Jap all round the tile, which thus enables 
it to be employed at a much less inclination, and 
with so little overlap as to have only one-sixth of the 
surface hidden or useless for purposes of actual cover- 
ing; in this tile the peg is also dispensed with as a 
mode of fastening, the tile having a small projection 
on the back, at its upper part, by which it is attached 
to the lath, a slight increase of projection in the ledge 
at the lower angle, which fits into a corresponding 
depression in the tile next below, serving still farther to 
secure each in its place. (Fig.1.) This class may be sub- 
divided into such tiles as are square, and those that 
are lozenge-shaped ; of these, the former, known as 
the tile Courtois, from the name of its inventor, is 
perhaps the most simple, while the lozenge-shape 
gives more scope for the introduction of ornament ; 
the square tile has also the advantage of having a less 
length of joint in proportion to its length, and con- 
sequently of having rather more of its surface exposed 
than the lozenge. 

Each one of the tile Courtois weighs 4°5 Ibs. and 
180 of them are required for a square of 100 super- 
ficial feet, so that the weight of this amount of cover- 
ing would be 810 lbs. and its cost 44s. 

One of the principal exhibitors of the lozenge tile 
of this class is M. Burdin, of Lyons, whose tile is 
strengthened by a slight rib along its centre, which 
adds materially to its ornamental appearance, and. 
enables it to be made extremely thin and light, the 
square of this description of tiling not amounting to 
more than 770 lbs. and the single tile being 5:1 lbs. ; 
it is shown in three dimensions, running 150, 250, 
and 350 tiles to the square, and costing respectively 
62., 37. 12s. 6d. and 3/. 4s, the thousand tiles, or, for 
the first two, 18s. the square, and for No. 3, 22s. 6d. 
(Figs. 2 and 3.) = dak ei. 

But, perhaps, the best and most complete exhibi- 
tion of roofing tiles is that of Messrs. E. Muller and 
Co. of Paris, who provide not merely for a covering, 
but also give the means of introducing skylights, 
either to open or fixed, ventilation tiles, and of em- 
ploying tiles as flashing, round chimneys, and in 
similar situations. The form of the tile seems a 
little complicated, but not at all so as to render it 
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more difficult to be fixed, or to require a more skilled 
deséription of labour for that operation, and this 
slight complication does not seem to affect the manu- 
facture in any way, their price not differiog from that 
of the average of the tiles exhibited. This tite, whichmay 
be better understood by a reference to the cut (fig. 4), 
has the fillets or flanges along its lower edge slightly 
returned parallel to the face of the tile; this return 
being locked into a correspondiug recess in the tile 
next below it, more effectually secures it from the 
action of the wind, and at the same time gives a 
water-tight joint without the necessity of a high 
pitch. The longitudinal joint is formed by two small 
fillets on the face of the one tile, fitting into two 
grooves in the reverse of the next, thus being secured 
by three edges lapping over two, instead of merely one 
over one as in the tile Courto’s. ‘The method of pro- 
viding for the insertion of a skylight is extremely 
simple and ingenious; it consists in having a cast- 
iron frame, with edges made to correspond with those 
of the tiles, and of the size of one, two, three, or 
more tiles; this frame forming the skylight frame 
is fixed in any part of the roof with the same 
facility as the tiles themselves, and is, of course, 
in every respect as weather-proof at the joints. 
Should light without air be required, recourse 
is ‘had to a still simpler cast-iron frame, with a 
patie of glass inserted in it; and should ventilation 
alone be the object, special ventilating tiles can be in- 
troduced as often as necessary while laying the ordi- 
nary tiles. In the construction of roofs withthe tile 
of Messrs. Muller, not only is the steep slope of an 
ordinary tiled roof avoided, but the pitch is reduced 
far below that of an ordinary slate roof, being only 
one-eighth of the span, or at a slope of one in four. 
The weight of a single tileou this system is 5:5 Ibs. 
and as it takes 150 to cover a square, it follows that 
this quantity of covering weighs 825 lbs. or some- 
what more than with some of the lozenge-shaped 
tiles; but this is more than compensated for by the 
decrease in amount of covering consequent on the 
alteration of pitch, by the additional security afforded 
against wind and weather, and by the facility obtained 
in‘ the fitting of skylights, &c. by the employment of 
the tiles of Messrs. E. Muller and Co. whose merit 
the jury of this class has acknowledged by the award 
of a first-class medal, and whose productions are well 
worthy the ‘attention of constructors in this country. 
x * 


M. Vollant, of Chateauronge, exhibits several speci- 
meus of pavement, some in patterns formed with 
diamond-shaped tiles, imitating dark and light mar- 
bles, interspersed with white, red, and black, the price 
of which is 6d. per foot superficial, one a chess-board 
pattern in black and white at 5d. per foot superficial, 
also-one at the same price in whieh white octagonal 
tiles are filled in with small square red ones, a sample 


at 4d. the foot, in which 
as white hexagonal tiles and 
SS diamond - shaped imitative 
YY marble make up the figure, 

YY and fivally a very pretty 

herring - bone brick pave- 

ment, in which small cubes 

ip of black brick are introduced 

> with good effeet between the 
ends of the other bricks, the price being 64. a foot. 
We shall return to the report at greater length 
hereafter. 











THE SOULAGES COLLECTION IN 
RESPECT OF DECORATIVE ART. 
WE would call public attention to the follow- 
ing able and pertinent report of the committee 
—— by the Council of the Koyal Institute 
of British Architects to examine the Soulages 
Collection, and report their opinion whether it 
would be expedient to recommend its purchase 
by the Government, which was read at the 
mecting of the Institute on the 9th inst. :— 


Your committee have to report that, pursuant to 
your instractions, they have attended twice at Marl- 
borough House, and have also at various periods indi- 
vidually inspected the Soulages-Collection, and com- 
pared the specimens contained in it with those derived 
from the sale of the late Mr. Bernal’s effects, and 
other sources. They huve experienced the utmost 
attention on the part of the auchorities and officers of 
the Department of Science and Art, who furnished 
them with copies of the admirable report drawn up 
by Mr. Robinson,* and afforded them every facility 
of access. Before entering upon any criticism of the 
collection itself, your committee think it desirable to 
allude briefly to the influences which sucha collection 





* The instructive notes and observat ons appended to each 
clas#'of objects introduce the reader at once into a brief history 
and analysis of cach division. It is impossible to over-estimate 
the additional instruction which the publivation of such: cata- 
logues confers upon the casual visitur of museums and collections 
in/any way anulo_ous te the Soulazes. 


may have upon the tastes and studies of the architect, 
and to the share which architecture, asthe coatrolling 
spirit of decoration and ornament, has had in elieiting 
productions im which art and industry are harmv- 
niously combined. For the illustration of such ques- 
tions, the collection now under notice, containing 
specimens, ranging generally between the fifteenth 
and seventeenth centuries, of elaborate works in almost 
every material applicable to domestic use or embellish- 
ment, offers subjects of rare importance, meriting the 
most serious consideration of all, who would fain anti- 
cipate for this country an advance in the arts of 
design coiucident with the great strides which have 
been made of late years in science and material 
prosperity. 
The Soulages Collection. 

The enlarged views in regard to architectural deco- 
ration, which have recently revived the taste for orna- 
mental design that some centuries ago was 980 
prevalent in England, render it necessary for the 
architect of the present day to enter upon new fields 
of study ; to seek for new sources of inspiration ; and 
to acquaint himself with all the formulas of concep- 
tion to be found in the productions of other branches 
of science and art than those which are directly struc- 
tural, in order to qualify himself to take that lead in 
directing public taste which his position and vocation 
call upon him to assume. Jt is indisputable that in 
every age the sources of design for all classes of 
manufacture have been identified with the productions 
of the architect, and frequently derived from his con- 
ceptions. Among the ancients the fictile vases and 
the bronzes may be quoted in illustration of this fact, 
as constantly borrowing their ornaments from the 
buildings of antiqiity; and, in the Medizeval period, 
the pillars, the buttresses, the carving, the pavelling 
and architectural divisions, all of which were applied 
to fittings of every descriptiou, were-adopted from the 
structural details of the edifices, often with little or no 
reference to material, or other proprieties of adaptation. 

As the architect’s development of the artistic element 
is the highest applicable to the common purposes of 
life, it is obvious that the revival of obsolete sources 
of decoration demands the utmost circumspection. To 
acquit himself conscientiously of such a responsibility, 
he must neglect no means of information—he must 
underrate no style, no object, no department, which 
may contribute to those harmonious effects which it 
is his province to endeavour on all occasions to ensure. 
He must enter upon @ new career of thouyht, and 
acquaint himself with the history and fluctuations that 
have distinguished each phase of the origin, develop- 
ment, and decay of every class of applied ornament : 
so as to adopt it with propriety, taste, and originality, 
as an ever fresh idea, and not asa mere “ rifaccia- 
mento” of existing forms. 

Collections like those of M. Soulages and of the 
late Mr. Bernal, are of the utmost value to the archi- 
tect, reflecting as they do the arts, manufacture, skill 
and taste of various countries and periods ; and show- 
ing their application to the ordinary uses of life in 
the several grades of society. No less remarkable are 
they when set in contrast with the industrial practice 
of the first quarter of the present century, a period 
of singular barenness in technical design, since they 
serve to bear only a more vivid testimony to the ex- 
tent to which art was applied in the most trifling and 
ordinary utensils and objects, during those palmy days 
of Italian grandeur when were executed the majority 
of the specimens of which these collections consist. 
During such periods the sentiment of art would 
appear to have been absolutely necessary to commend 
the productions of the skilled mechanic to general 
acceptance. Aud it is remarkable to observe that 
taste never became the exclusive property of any one 
department or class of productions, but reigned a 
universal element; the decline of purity in any 
manufacture being but the sign of a general and con- 
current deterioration in every other. Such collec- 
tions represent a world-wide school, in which to form 
a universal rather than a particular standard of national 
taste ; and thus the student is freed from the trammels 
of that confined view of style which the traditions of 
any one period, limited within a narrow geographical 
circle, would bind around him. France, Italy, Ger- 
many, and England, have furnished their quota of 
excellence in many ways to the specimens now 
brought together in Marlborough House; and from 
the very distinctive peculiarities which characterize 
the various productions, a wider field is afforded for 
the wares of the manufacturer of the present day, 
fresh tastes are excited, and an earnest longing is 
created in the purchaser for the possession of more 
refined and excellent productions, raising them above 
mere mechanical results, enlarging their sphere of 
application, and necessarily stimulating production. 

There can be little healthy progress in national 
manufacture so long as the commonest and mere 
material wants only have to be satisfied; but directly 
cultivated taste seeks for superior execution and more 
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the gratification of these tendencies, progressive jm. 
provements constantly arise, industry aud commer 
gain by the movement, and the material prosperity of 
those engaged therein necessarily follows. 


Enamels. 


There are many arts which once flourished in this 
country, and which have been applied only in a ye 
limited manuer within a century or two, while there 
are others which have never received in Great Britain 
the development of which they are capable, and which 
in other countries have been productive of very im. 
portaut results. Enamelling was at one time extep. 
sively used in England, as we may see on the metallic 
monuments in Westminster Abbey, some of the re. 
cumbent figures ot which were covered with elaborate 
ornaments of this nature, as also the heraldic shields 
ovcasionally inserted in brasses. It is now almost 
entirely confined to smaller works of the jewellers 
craft, or elaborate reproductions of choice picture 
and portraits: whereas in the Bernal and Soulages 
collections are to be found medallions and plates of 
considerable dimensions, and the art applied to tazze, 
inkstands, and salt-cellars, enriched with most delicate 
arabesques and historical subjects. Such specinens give 
renewed hopethat we may ultimately realize, at moderate 
cost, the process of enamelling on slabs of lava, brought 
under the attention of this Institute some years since 
by an honorary and corresponding member, Mons, 
Hittorff, now President of the Section of Five Arts 
of the Institute of France, or medallion portraits of 
a nature somewhat similar to those introduced in the 
fagade of the Academie des Beaux Arts, at Paris, by 
Mons. Duban. There seems no reason, if public taste 
afforded the encouragement, why enamelled panels 
might not be successfully introduced as an architec. 
tural decoration, durable as to material, brilliant in 
colour, and unchangeable in effect. A notable in. 
stance of such an application of enamel existed in 
the famous Chateau de Madrid, in the Bois de 
Boulozne, Paris, which has been the theme of praise 
by all writers wko have mentioned it. The fagade 
was adorned with enamels 5 feet high by 3 fee 
4 inches wide, nine of whieh still exist in the Hotd 
de Cluny.* Were such:panels-capable of being mul- 
tiplied at a moderate cost, we might from time to 
time introduce in our buildings a series of all but 
imperishable portraits of our sovereigns, of eminent 
men, and historical characters; not, as in past times, 
confining the subjects of such enamels to the twelve 
Ceesars, the Labours of Hercules, or such pedantic 
abstractions, but adopting themes from our own poets, 
writers, and historians; and these would come more 
home to the feelings, and commemorate for popular 
honour and respect those celebrities who have illus- 
trated our own history and have rendered emineat 
services to our country. 


Medals. 


- Medal die engraving is at present of very restricted 
application, being generally limited in this country to 
too small a class of objects; and little patronage 1s 
bestowed upon what was, among the ancients, and 
after the revival, a most important department of att 
production. The medals and coinage of antiquity 
are upon a par with the productions of Phidias 
Lysippus, and Praxiteles ; and the coins of Sicily, and 
many towns of Greece, the medals of Alexander aud 
his successors, as well as the Roman Imperial series, 
reflect the genius of the brightest eras of antique taste 
and skill, Of scarcely inferior merit were the Italian 
medals; and the medallions of various sizes— whether 
cast or strack—of the fifteenth and sixteenth cel- 
turies, are full of intense meaning, handing down to 
us, with the utmost vigour and refinement of expres 
sion, the lineaments of the great, the noble, or the 
illustrious of these periods. : 

Of such gems, the Sonlages collection contains 106 
specimens, chiefly of Italian and French art, struck 0 
cast, presenting many varieties of treatment, and sug- 
gestive of an useful application of such memorials 
modern times, combining valuable eesthetic res 
with historical records of an almost imperis 
nature. 

Glass. 


The brilliant progress which has been made ee 
manufacture of glass in this country within the = 
years that have elapsed since the removel of those 
fiscal restrictions which arrested all improvement, 
threw this country behind others, invests the arti 
of this class in the Soulages collection with 
interest, Without entering into the technical pro- 
cesses of the “laticinio,” “ vitre di trina, oich 
fiori,” “‘ aventurine,” and “schmelze,” some of W oa 
are already practised in England, we may aries 
confidently predict that the study of choice ae a 
like those presented to view in Marlborough 
will lead to the development of new combina 

* It is said that some were purchased by Englishmen, ae 


now in this country. It would be a great service —“ the 
they could be discovered, and exposed in the Grea 








refined elegance, enterprise aud skill are enlisted in 


about to be opened at Manchester. 
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«hich will some day distinguish our English manufac- 
yqres as much as, if not more than, their Italian or 
ponetnian predecessors, The rapid advance in the 
xieatifie manufacture of glass, and the new applica- 
jjons of that material which have recently been 
jonght to light for the supply of architectural re- 
quirements, are alone sufficient to convince us that 
this art is capable of the utmost development through 
English enterprise. 
Bronzes. 

The 106 objects in bronze, comprised in the 
Soulages collection, illustrate a class of manufacture 
hitherto of very limited application in England; 
yhereas, in her Eastern dependencies, the artists in 
bronze for centuries past have produced, even in 
common utensils, elegance of form and unrivalled 
decoration in metallic inlay. This latter elegant pro- 
cess, which was of essentially Oriental origin, was 
agerly adopted by the Venetians, and reproduced in 
aheir Damascened ware. 

fens of thousands of French artizansare maintained 

their skilful treatment of bronze, now an essential 
utile of furniture im that country, and purchased 
with avidity in England, and indeed throughout 
Furope and America. So uanpractised are our 
founders in the successful casting of such delicate 
oljects, and so deficient are we in educated chasers 
ad finishers, that we have to depend mainly on 
foreigners for the supply of small bronzes. Their 
production by English manufacturers is, indeed, so 
costly, that the Art-Union of London (who for many 
years devoted much attention to the subject, and at 
great expense brought out various statuettes and 
busts), anxious as that body. are to encourage the art, 
have been almost compelled to abandon the attempt to 
any great extent, and only persevere under the most 
discouraging circumstances. The beautiful works of 
atin bronze, so abundant in Paris, find no rivalry 
here. ‘And we feel, therefore, that the acquisition of 
the ‘specimens in this collection, although far too 
limited for the urgent necessity that exists for the 
supply of good models in this branch of industry, 
would be desirable, as tending to draw public attention 
to this important and neglected branch of art mana- 
fetutes. We do not venture to:class them in design 
or exeention with the matchless prodactiows: of anti- 
quity, such as those preserved in the Museum of the 
Studij at Naples—or even with modern ones of the 
highsst elass of art—but still there are many objects 
gracefully composed, elegant in form, and especially 
aggestive of improvement in those departments. of 
domestic economy into which they might be intro- 
hued with propriety. 


Decorative Furniture. 


There are 100 pieces* of furnitare and textile 
fibries, consisting of chairs, cabinets, coffers, tables, 
buffets, dressoirs, metallic mirrors, a magnificent 
luthorn, the cornice of a room, three pairs of bellows 
of tasteful i. - and execution, and an elaborate 
thimaeypiece. ‘These present a store of useful and 
tpplicable articles of various merit. Some few are 
taved'with considerable skill, others are distinguished 
for their general design or graceful proportions. Some 
have been considerably repaired or modified by inferior 

, but others remain intact. The buffets and 
Tnoires are suggestive, and admit of easy application 
o our present uses. The chestnut-wood coffers, the 
mriage-chests of Italian history and romance, have 
tridently originated in a superior class of artists, and 

¢ metal mirrors, with their carved frames, are 
geeful illustrations of a curious variety of domestic 
teusils. In all these articles it is necessary to 
discriminate between the produetion of the manufac- 
wih who repeats, and the treatment of his material 
¢ artist who originates. We may still be enabled 

."ecognise clearly those forms and expressions of 
nginal ideas, vulgarised by the common taste of those 
me or demand repetition; for, although 
‘as in parts or gross in detail, they may still retain 

of the elements of that antecedent period, when 
vn Imagination, more refinement, and truer senti- 

Prevailed. The textile fabrics contain some very 
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Weimens of embroidery, 7 en 


" Majolica. 
rg have reserved for our contluding remarks the 
— and most important section of this 
on, wamely, the Majolica, and enamelled 
Wan stone wares, consisting of 168 pieces.+ 
pe hey enlarge upon the mutual relations of art 
rane al, nor upon the extent to which all 
caployed of fine art are influenced by the materials 
- This is especially perceptible in the 
in 
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earthenwares of Greek art and Majolica, in contrast 
with the porcelains of Asia and Europe, and their 
works in this class are as distinct as the earths of 
which they are composed. Nor do we pretend to 
review the various processes of manufacture, nor the 
mysteries of the glaze and brilliant lustres, which 
give so much attraction to these admirable produc- 
tions, such as the metallic reflexions, the changing 
colours, the mother-o’-pearl of Gubbio, Urbino, 
Pesaro, Caffagiolo, Faenza, Castel Durante, or of 
other towns or states of Italy, where the enlightened 
patronages of the dukes and princes to these wares 
realized a reputation that could hardly otherwise have 
been acquired by places of such secondary im- 
portance. The earlier pieces of Majolica retain much 
of the noble simplicity of form and richness of 
decoration of their Hispano-Moorish origin ; and the 
later ones have a higher aim than the porcelains of 
Germany and France, whose art decorations occa- 
sionally present a fantastic and capricious application, 
and generally a minute and highly-wrought elabora- 
tion by superior artists, almost too precious for the 
frail material upon which it is bestowed, limiting the 
products to the tables only of the most affluent. 

The Majolica on the contrary, admits, when once 
the design is settled, of a rapid execution by prac- 
tised secondary hands: by this economy in the pro- 
duction most carefully designed objects may be 
brought within the means of the humbler admirer of 
art. This series includes some choice specimens* of 
Bernard de Palissy’s skill, and embraces every class 
of object fitted for the table, or to adorn the buffet or 
dressoir ;—such as plateaux, plaques, vases, plates, 
fruttiere, tazze, trays, or baskets, cups, flasks, bowls, 
ewers, sauce-boats, salt-cellars, and other articles. 
The finest of these are grouped in one case, and con- 
stitute a series of the highest sesthetic value, as 
regards their form, the combinations of colour, and 
treatment of decoration. They are available as types, 
or may be considered educationally as specimens to 
be followed, improved, or varied: there is not one 
which is not valuable for the one or other purpose. 
The success may be problematical of any attempt to 
derange the predilections and established) favour with 
which the public have been aceustomed to regard 
eertain articles of use:in common life; but we believe 
that the public mind is prepared and anxious to 
adopt a higher state of art-treatment in such objects. 

Without advocating for a moment a blind adhe- 
rence to any of these forms, or the modes of decora- 
tion which distinguish these wares, in which occa- 
sionally the execution may not rise to the dignity of 
the subject—in which extravagance may now and 
then have usurped the place of good taste, and in 
which noble forms may be here and there applied 
to inferior uses,—we may clearly recognise so 
much that is noble and brilliant, so much that 
is full of feeling and expression, and such an 
appeal to a higher intelligence, as to warrant our 
maintaining distinctly, that access to such examples 
must improve the taste-of the people, and elevate the 
aspirations of every mind for something better than 
those we already possess. This consummation we are 
indeed justified in prognosticating (from the successful 
efforts'in Majolica made by tlie firm ‘of Minton for 
the Paris Universal Exhibition of 1855), our own 
countrymen on the banks of the Trent and the 
Severn are fully able to attain. From these exer- 
tions We may reasonably contemplate that in a few 
years, by the teaching aid of such examples as those 
contained in the Soulages Collection, by the union of 
manufacturing skill in the manipulation with artistic 
power in the embellishment, and by due encourage- 
ment from the public, Majolica will become in this 
country a most attractive and very important branch 
of art production, and eventually compete with the 
ceramic works of any period and of any country. 

In conclusion, we have to report that we are unable 
to contemplate, without the deepest regret, the pos- 
sibility of such a collection being broken up and scat- 
tered into various channels. Nach individual piece 
has-its own peculiar value or merit; but when eom- 
bined with others, as illustrating either the theory or 
history of art,so as to complete the chain and con- 
nexion of manufacture and art illustration, and’ thus 
forming a series of the progressive excellence to which 
such productions have been carried in times past, 
their worth is much enhaneed. If Government were 
to rely upon the chances of a sale, they would pro- 
bably be outbid for the best articles by wealthy in- 
dividuals, who would gratify a taste at a faney price, 
and thus the museums of the nation wonld have in 
such an event only the chance of obtaining secondary 
articles, purchased at greatly enhanced cost. 

In making’ this report, the committee have deemed 
it more advisable to submit their opinions, based, 
after a careful examination of the objects, upon a 
broad and general consideration of their importance 
as a whole, and as a commencement and very desirable 





* Very high in style of conventional ornament, in desiga, 





+ 8nd as Works of real art, 3,6; 8,0, 59. 





contribution, with the-series obtained from the Bernal 
Collection, towards a large and complete historical 
and artistic museum, rather than upon a minute 
eriticism of any individual specimens. And they 
have come to the conelusion; that it would be an 
irreparable loss of a great opportunity to improve our 
manufactures, to enlarge the sphere of art application, 
to increase our commerce, and instruct the public 
mind, if the Government did not accept the offer to 
sell the whole to the nation at cost price ;—an offer . 
so nobly made by the disinterested and public- 
spirited men who, with singular generosity, and on 
their own responsibility, have at all risks afforded 
the opportunity to the country of securing the col- 
lection in its entirety.* 


T. L. Donaupson, Chairman. BE. PAnson. 
S. ANGELL. T. H. Lewis, 
A. ASHPITEL. A. SaLVIN. 
TaLpor Bury. G. VUuaLIAMY, 
Bens. FEeRRey. " T. H. Warr. 
C. C. NELSON, ‘ 
W. D. Wrasr, 5 Hos. Secs. 
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BRITISH INSTITUTION. 


THE annual exhibition here of pictures by living 
painters is now open to the public. If there be any 
difference, the collection is rather below its average 
standard of merit, there being few works of particular 
excellence, although the exhibiting list comprises the 
names of many who have been designated “ rising 
artists,” for these twelve years past; nor are there 
many showing promise or progress of that ambitious 
character likely to encourage the expectation of those 
who hope to discover that the effects of increasing 
patronage, amongst other advantages afforded to the 
present generation of aspirants, will produce a stock of 
fine painters. Nor is such expectation unreasonable 
with efficient organization of our Fine Art Schools: 
on the contrary, it is a matter of surprise that season 
after season should elapse, with no perceptible change 
in the character of our exhibitions, after all that has 
been said, written, and done to aid improvement. 
Opportunity, it might reasonably be surmised, would 
awaken effort ; and surely there are some able, if only 
willing, to do as ntuch as. their precursors.at least, if 
they would concentrate whatever ability and skill 
they may possess on one of two important under- 
takings, rather than dissipate the same throngh- 
out some dozen trivial perfections ; or if these same 
dozen embodied a single new thought in each, .it 
would be a decided advance, and a theme for 
congratulation. The deficiency in this respect is 
more than usdally suggested by the absence of 
Linnell’s powerful landscape pieces, and the three 
or four excellent dramatic portraits with which 
Mr. J. Sant has been wont to delight its frequenters,— 
which indeed, with the considerable assistance of 
Mr. Anséell’s delineations of animal life, have 
lately been amongst the chief attractions of this 
gallery. 

Taking first into consideration the comparatively 
scarce “subject pictures,” Mr. L. Haghe’s (2) 
“ Sanny Hours” is a very conspicuous performaiice, 
forcible in colour, well composed, and only wanting m 
that delicacy,—eérial perspective,—for which he is 
so rerowned as a “ water-colour draughtsman.” 
Mr. J. Gilbert’s (76) “Regiment of Royalist Cavalry 
at the Battle of Edgehill,” would also be the better 
for some of the attributes of his drawings: so loose-a 
style of execution, although accompanied with an im- 
pressive dash, is more akin to carelessness than power, 
a fault to be regretted the more in an otherwise 
clever work, reminding one of Velasquez. 

The title of (180) “The Pliant Hour,” by W. P. 
Frith, R.A. is appended to a version of “ Othello 
relating his Adventures to Desdemona.” The pevson- 
ages are not Shakspearean, and yet are components of 
a successful and eharming picture, in a teehnical 
sense. (458) “ Moliére Reading his Comedies to his 
Housekeeper ” is agreeably portrayed by Mr. T. P. 
Hall : the result, somewhat marred by theatrical treat- 
ment, betokens careful study im its compilation, 
embracing almost too many goed points to appear a 
probable and natural incident. 

Amongst the pictures most deserving of exatnina- 
tion will be found (1), “The Colossal Pair, Thebes,” 
F. Dillon, presenting the well-known gigantic statues 
looming through the dusk of au Egyptian sunset, 
sufficiently invested with poetic and artistic treatment 
to excite the imagination. (22), “The Pet Rabbit,” 
R. Buckner, evidently a portrait arrangement, in- 
ferior to the artist’s ideal conception of (348) 
* After having been submitted to public criticism at Marl- 
borough House since the 7th December, the Exhibitioa of the 
Soulages Collection closed on Saturday, 7th February. During 
this period, it has been visited. by upwardsof 46,000 persons; which 
is just double the usual numbersat’ ending at this seasou. Among 
these visitors as many a8 5,123 persons have paid for admission, 
being ninefold the average numbers paying. We understand that 


the offer of salehas been made to the Govern nent. for 13,6201, with 
the recommendation that if bought for the nation, it may be 








execution, and effect, are 138, 142, 143, 144, 


sent to Manchester: 
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SCHOOLS OF ART. 

The Norwich School.—On Wednesday evenitig, the 
28: ultimo, a-meeting of the students in this school 
was held at the rooms to receive prizes awarded by 
Mr. Redgrave, the Government inspector. The 
mayor, who presided, said he had attended at the 
request of Mr. Nursey, the master, to distribute the 
prizes. He was glad to see so large an attendance 
notwithstanding the roughness of the weather. He 
considered that it was highly creditable to the 
students that out of 200 students seventy-nine of 
them should have received prizes. The Rev. J. 
Crompton briefly addressed the students, advising 
them uot to stop at the outwardly beautiful, but to 
aim at whatever was beautiful in the highest sense. 
Mr. J. G. Johnson said the number of students who 
had received marks of distinction was highly credit- 
able. He hoped soon to meet them in the new build- 
ing with a free library under the same roof. 

The Reading School.—The provisional committee 
appointed at a late public meeting, to take the neces- 
sary steps preliminary to the establishment at Read- 
ing of a school of drawing and design upon the 
Government plan, have nearly concluded their 
labours. At a recent meeting of the committee, 
however, it was reported that throughout the country 
the demand for able masters was greater than the 
supply, and as there was no possibility of obtaining 
an efficient and approved master before March, it was 
concluded to wait for rooms till that date. 

The Newcastle-under-Lyne School.—The annual 
meeting of this school was held in the lecture-hall of 
this Institution on the 27th ultimo. The chair 
was occupied by Mr. Adderley, M.P.; and Mr. 
Child, M:P. the president, was also present, with the 
mayor of the borough, and various otherinfluential gen- 
ilewen. The room was densely filled. The walls were 
decorated with works by the students and others. 
From the report it appeared that the receipts were 
about 602. and the expenditure the same for the year. 
The committee regretted. to-state that the school had 
not- received the support and encouragement which 
they had hoped it would, and also that the number of 
students had not been so large as they could have 
wished; Mr. Child had placed in the secretary’s 
hands a cheque for 107. which was to be offered in 
four prizes—two duting the present year, and two 
during the following year. The meeting: was ad- 
dressed by the chairman and by Mr. Child and other 
gentlemen. The chairman in his address said he 
believed'that in the matter of education it was the 
duty of Government to assist in the improvement of 
the industrial arts, and to educate those engaged 
through the instrumentality of their occupation. In 
this respect’ he thought Government had made a sad 
nistake, and that that might help to account for the 
complaints which had been made of the absence of a 
thoroughly hearty support of such institutions. He 
thought that the reason why public schools with large 
grants from Government were not supported by a 
larger attendanye of pupils was, that the people did 
not'see in them that which they wanted. It was 
quite‘an anomalous state-of things to have a supply 
without a’ demand, and grants of public money had 
been lavished upon the country in order to stimulate 
the demand. The education adapted to the people was 
‘Hot'an education in thehighest branchesof philosophy, 
but ‘stchan-education in the arts of industry as would 
quicken aud strengthen the intellect ; amd to pass 
over this training was, he was convinced, a great 
thistake, which lay at the root of national education. 
He hoped the country would see this mistake, aud 
would urge its correction upon the Government. The 
chairman then called the attention of the meeting to 
the efforts made by Prince Albert to spread corr.ct 
principles of taste, and expressed his conviction that 
the country was mainly indebted to his Royal High- 
ness for developing this branch of education. He 
had not merely encouraged isolated efforts, but had 

uped them together in one great national scheme, 

ving its centre in London, communicating with the 
local schools throughout the country, but not having 
€m under its control, as the schools of France were 
ther the central school at Paris. That was not a 
favourite principle in this country, and he thought 
lat Government was quite right in saying that it 
Would not do more'than aid the schools of art. 
‘ The Shefield Sehool.-The opening of the new 
dilding was inaugurated on the 26th ultimo, by 
it ap conversazione, at which Mr. Roebuck, 
righ presided. To his address to the meeting 
¢ chairman made characteristic allusion to his own 
Peculiarities as a public man in their relation to art. 
here is something,” he said, “in all that pertains to 
of such a perennial and ever-flowing nature that it 
Dever palls upon the senses, that it never in any way 
inishes in its power to exalt and bless humanity ; 
aud, therefore, if we make that the daily avocation of 
— we do ena 3 exalt the nature of man and 
Crease-our own’welfare. This may to-you 
* somewhat fine-drawn and sentimental view of! things, 





but I speak to you as a- practical man, whose life has 
been passed in the tarmoil and boiling up-stirring 
springs of life; for my life has been that of one who 
has had to combat with his fellow men, and I have 
found that that which has been to me the solace of my 
life has been art. For though I am an hamble pupil 
of art, still I am an adoring pupil. I love her for her 
goodness to me ; I love her for her elevating influence 
upon the human race.” Mr. Cole, C.B. was also 
present, and addressed the meeting, and explained 
what Government was doing in order to assist schools 
of this description. He spoke favourably of the 
Sheffield School, and stated that whilst the highest 
nomber of medals-awarded in one year to any school 
was thirty, the students in the Sheffield School were 
about to receive that night twenty-eight; or rather 
they were not about to receive these, though they were 
entitled to them, in consequence of the die of the 
reverse side having broken in striking it. The whole 
of the art-works for which these medals were given 
throughout the country it was iatended te bring 
together into one exhibition, and in order that they 
might not be thought too metropolitan it had been 
determined that these exhibitions should be held in 
the provinces. 
students’ works of art should be exhibited in Man 
chester, and to award for the best types of art 100 of 
what they were going to call national medals. To get 
a medal worthy of such an occasion they had sought 
all over Europe for an artist, and they had succeeded 
in obtaining the services of a foreign gentleman of 
great celebrity. Each of these medals would:repre» 
sent 10/. for which the student would receive a work 
of art equal in value to that amount. The speaker 
then exhibited’ one or two specimens of the works of 
art intended to be given to such students as gained 
the national medals. 

Carlisle School—A soirée im connection with the 
Carlisle School of Art took place on the 27th 
ultimo, in the Mechanics’ Lecture Hall, Carlisle. The 
only cause of regret was the comparatively small attend- 


ance, notwithstanding the attractive announcement | 


that a ball was to follow the tea-drinking and speech- 
making. The hall was gratuitously lent for the-pur- 
pose by the committee of the Mechanics’ Institution, 





SUCH A SNUG BERTH ! 
Russ, surveyors, rush ; why your talents hiding ? 
Forward, in a crush; storm the Western Riding ! 
Eighty pounds a-year, open for contention ; 
Duties, trifles mere, hardly worth the mention. 


Only land-survey, (pastime ’ mid your revels) ; 
Then to fill the day, take and plot your levels ; 
Working plans then draw, fit for high mspection ; 
And secare éclat, with the parts in section. 


Engineering skill, relative to highways, 

Time will help to kill,—not forgetting byeways’; 
Then, by way of change, in your morning rambles, 
Anti-nuisance range, ’mong the slums and shambles. 


Then, from door to door, thus your medley vary ; 
Rate-collecting, bore needy folks and chary. 
Only think! the small surety claim’d for safety, 
Not worth name at all, only poor two-fifty. 


For eight postage-stamps (justasses are sticklers) 
Send, you seedy scamps, for detail’d partic’lars. 
Mind and state your age ; old uns, don’t be nervous ; 
Haste, ye green, and sage—grown grey in the service. 


Oh, what sinecures! cheering ’tis to quote ’em ; 
Such enticing lures captivate factotum. 

Then, surveyors, rush ; why your talents hiding ? 
Forward, in a crush ; storm the Western Riding ! 


Stoney Batrer. 








PROTESTS BY THE ARCHITECTURAL ASSO- 
CIATION AGAINST THE DECISION IN 
RECENT COMPETITIONS. 


Tue following protests by the Architectural Asso- 
ciation lave been forwarded as addressed :— 
February 10th, 1857. 


To the Chairman and Committee of the proposed new Free 
Public Library and Museum, Liverpool. 


GENnTLEMEN,—We are directed by the committee of the 
Architectural Association to request your earnest atten- 
tion to the following expression of their opinion in regard 
to the late competition for your proposed new building. 

The committee of the Architectural Association viewed 
with sincere pleasure the earnest expression of your 
desire to ensure, as far as possible, a fair and honest 
competition, and they believed. it was your wish to obtain 
for Liverpool another building of which you might justly 
be proud. Your subsequent selection of a limited number 
of sketches, thus saving a vast amount of labour and 
expense to the unsuccessful competitors, the-committee 
think was most judicious. 

A design having been thus selected, it was thought that 
it would be carried out in the usual way, upon your ae 
satisfied that its author was capable of undertaking a wor! 
of _— magnitade ; thathe.is capable has been sufficiently 
proved. 

The decision finally arrived at caused great surprise and 


Next year it was intended that the’ 








dissatisfaction, not only to the committee and members of: 

the Architectural Association, but also to the profession 

at large, when, by a resolution passed at one of your 

ea gt it was determined to give-the work into other 
ands. 

_ Whilst the committee of the Architectural Association 
sincerely regret that a member of an honourable profes- 
sion could be found willing to undertake such a commis- 
sion, they feel that this act of injustice cannot be passed 
over without protesting against your decision. 

_In conclusion, the committee of the Architectural Asso- 
ciation hope that before it is too late, you will reconsider 
the matter, and by placing the design into the hands of 
its author, give him the reward that is so justly his due: 
thus securing for the town of Liverpool a building that 
shall commemorate the noble generosity of its founder, 
the justness of its building committee, and the ability of 
its architect. Signed) 





J. A. BUNKER, Honorary 
B, A. C. Herrtne,J Secretaries. 
February 10th, 1857, 


To the Chairman and 5: sont 3 of the County 
Middlesex. - vo 


My Lorp anp GENTLEMEN,—We are desired by the 
committee and members generally of the Architectural 
Association, to request your attention to the following ex- 
pression of their opinion as to the results of the late com» 
petition for the proposed new school buildings for the 
county of Middlesex. 

The committee and members of the Architectural Asso- 
ciation having watched with anxious interest the progress 
of the recent competition, view with extreme surprise and 
regret the decision which has been ultimately arrived at.. 
It appears to them so unsatisfactory, and fraught with so 
much injury to the interests, not only of the profession, 
but alse of the public, that they feel it incumbent on them 
not to allow it to pass unchallenged, in the absence of any 
other public protest from a professional source. Into the 
question of the advisability of calling in professional. 
assistance to decide upon the merits of arrangements and 
details in which you were doubtless more experienced, the 
committee do not here desire to enter, the fact of your 
own decision not being in accordance with the advice — 
had obtained proving, in this case, its inutility. But they 
take exception only to the final result, and that on the 
following grounds :— 

That having, doubtless, carefully examined and rejeoted 
the plans selected by the professional gentlemen you 
had called in to assist , the subsequent decision 
made‘ by yourselves, was the right and just one, inasmuch 
as it = have pone int we 9 with more than — care, 
seeing that you awar e miums to those designs 
‘ou had so a wo And the ebmmaibhen and members.of 
the Architectural Association, cannot but think that your 
decision should not have been altered, unless some ex 
traordinary advantages were found in the designs yowhave 
ultimately decided upon for execution. That these advan- 
tages-do not exist, may be inferred from a perusal of the 
ry menses made bythe architects to whom was awarded 
the highest premium. 

The committee and’ members of the Architectural Assos. 
ciation sincerely hope that-you will again carefully recon- 
sider the whole question, and, if you were right ir 
awarding the premiumis, then do they hope you will act: 
justly to the authors of the best design, by giving thent, 
that which they worked for in common with all who com- 
pete, viz. the honour and remuneration of om ont 
such'a building as is proposed to be erected. eome 
mittee of the Architectural. Association feel that yow 
cannot adopt any other course-without acting unjustly, 
either to the architects or to’ the ratepayers, for if the 
design first selected was the best, then itis an adt: of! 
injustice to the architects to carry out another design ;; 
and if it was-not the best, then it-is an act of injustiee to 


the rate-payers to pay away 150/. for a design that you 
now say was not suitable. Hoping you give this: 
subject your earnest consideration. 

[Signed by the Hon. Sees.] 








NOTES ON THE METALS. 
Mr. D. Morrison; of Bordesley Works, Birming- 


‘ham, has patented the use, in malleable irom casting, 


of moulds of metal, by preference of cast-iron. By 
thus employing metal moulds, the same may be used 
again and again, and the articles cast therem will be 
more smooth. There is now in progress, at Broomie- 
law, Glasgow, the largest chain, it is said, ever made 
in Seotland. This chain is for mooring the buoys-of: 
the River Trustees. The iron bar from which the 
chain is formed measures two and five-eighth inches: 
in diameter, and each link weighs 43lbs. The entire: 
length of the chain will be 120 fathoms. Discoveries 
of iron in the neighbourhood of Seend, Wiltshire, ave: 
going on, and several furnaces ave about to be 
erected. 

In the manufacture of Steel, Mr. Chenot’sinvess 
tion, which is at present attracting much attention at: 
Paris, consists in the use of an electro-sorting ma» 
chine (electro-trieuse) to raise the crashed ore to its 
maximum standard of richuess; in a system of 
cementation, whereby the most opposite qualities: of 
steel may be produced with certainty; and im the 
compression of the ore after its trausmutation, and 
before and after cementation into a sponge. By his 
process, it- is declared, cau be manufactured from 
Spanish ore, steel which will not cost above 32/. per 
ton, and be superior in quality to that:sold in Paris-at 
1002. per ton. 

An iron-bridge to carry the East-India Railway 
across the river Sone (the ancient. Eranaboas), has. 
been constructed at the Elswick Engine Works, New- 
castle, and is thus described in the Gateshead Ob- 
server,—The tentative arch is of iron lattice-work,as 
light to the eye as a fabric of cane. As you pass 
along the roofed roadway, you have on ¢ach side a 
double-lattice; and over head is the railroad fox 
locomotives. The bridge will be double; that 
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is, there will be two parallel footways and two 
parallel railways. Foot passengers and palanquins 
will use the lower bridge. The Elswick arch is 
262 feet long; and though in principle it involves 
no novelty, some new mechanical devices have 
been resorted to, resulting in a combination of 
great strength with great lightness—contrasting re- 
markably, in this respect, with the wondrous High 
Level Bridge across the Tyne—which, were it now 
to be built, would probably consume not more than 
one-third of the iron actually employed. The num- 
ber of double arches, resting on piers, will be twenty- 
nine, We shall thus have a double bridge, with 
palanquin roads below, and roads for railway traffic 
above ; a footpath also on each margin of the upper 
way; the whole in round numbers 7,600 feet (or 
nearly a mile and a half) long—six times longer than 
the “ High Level :” although, literally speaking, the 
structure will consist of fifty-eight separate bridges, 
each of which can contract and expand with the 
temperature, without danger to the stability of the 
viaduct. 

At the Sheffield Exchange last week, a number of 
files of various sizes, cut by the French machine of 
Messrs. Prignet and Bernot, were submitted to the 
inspection of the local merchants and manufacturers. 
It appears that the patentee has disposed of the license 
for the use of the machine in France, and is now 
desirous to do so in this country. The files are said 
to be of a serviceable character, and the raising of the 
tooth satisfactory. It is stated by the patentee that 
the machine is so portable that it can be carried by 
two men, and that a small engine of one horse power 
suffices to work six machines. Each machine is said 
to cut in a day 64 dozen 16-inch square rubbers, 
weighing 91bs. each. 

At the Midland Institute, Birmingham, on the 
26th ult. Mr. H. Wiggin read a paper on the 
manufacture of copper. The lecturer took copper 
ore at that point when it is ready for the smelter, and 
traced the various processes through which it passes 
until it becomes good marketable copper, either as 
tile, cake, or best selectec. The mining, raising, and 
dressing of the ore belonged to the miner and 
mineralogist only. The principal sources from which 
our copper smelters obtained their ores, were from 
Cornwail and Devonshire in this country, from Chili, 
Cuba, and the Burra Burra and other Australian 
mines. Cornwall alone produced upwards of 1,200 
tons of copper annually. It was from this county 
the greatest quantity was obtained. Mr. Wiggin 
afterwards alluded to the term “ standard,” used in 
the copper trade, and remarked that he had never met 
with any one who understood it. 

Mr. W, Bayliss, of Birmingham, has patented the 
manufacture of ornamental metallic tubes, by pressing 
a plain tube into contact with a mandril, the said 
mandril having upon it the ornamental figure to be 
given to the tube, the pressure being applied as de- 
scribed, The invention is applicable especially to the 
manufacture of taper tubes, as there is difficulty in 
removing the tube from the mandril if the mandril be 
of uniform diameter throughout. The tube, however, 
may be removed from a mandril of uniform diameter 
by heating the said tube suddenly, and thereby ex- 
panding the same, 








ELECTRO-TELEGRAPHIC PROGRESS, 


Two or three years since we hesitated, like many 
others, to speak of the Atlantic Telegraph as a really 
practicable project, or anything but a grand idea, 
which might, at some distant day, be realized. In 
this hesitation, however, we felt actuated far less by 
our own convictions than by an assurance that these 
convictions, if candidly outspoken, would be scouted 
by many of our readers, as partaking of the most 
extravagant credulity. At that time one felt (in a 
small way) somewhat in the position of Mr. Ste- 
phenson, when he was compelled, by the force of 
opinion, to pretend, before the Commons, that 
he had the most discreetly moderate idea of running 
railway trains at some eight or ten miles an hour, 
all the while silently multiplying the ten by five in his 
own mind, as the true measure of his well-founded 
expectations. Much so was it with Galileo Galilei, 
when compelled to pretend to subdue his unconquer- 
able belief that the earth moved round the sun, and, 
with erroneous denial of its motion on his lips, to 
whisper to himself, in the silent depths of his own 
soul, “ but it does move though !” 

Well, the extravagant idea of this time three years, 
is the actual work of to-day. The clue of clues is 
now being spun, and in afew short months it will dip 
into the middle of the great Atlantic, and settle miles 
beneath its troubled surface, —“ a way for the lightning 
flash,” laid down by the God-given power of human 


genius. 

The cable selected for the Atlantic telegraph [we 
rely on the authority of the Engineer Journal], is 
composed, internally, of a central core of seven copper 


wires, No. 22 gauge, twisted together so as to form a 
strand, which is surrounded by three consecative 
layers. of the finest gutta-percha as the insulating 
medium. By applying the gutta-percha in three 
distinct layers, one after the other, any flaw or imper- 
fection in one coating is certain to be overlaid by 
either of the others. A lapping of yarn saturated 
with a mixture of tar and pitch is then wound round 
about the gutta-percha covering, to serve as a bedding 
upon which the external protecting wires are placed. 
The protecting strands are eighteen in number, each 
composed of seven charcoal annealed iron wires— 
No. 22 gauge. There are, therefore, 183 miles of 
wire employed in the formation of each mile of cable ; 
—or, for the entire length of 2,500 miles to be con- 
structed, no less than 332,500 miles of wire must be 
drawn and twisted into 47,500 miles of strand, 2,500 
miles of which will be embosomed in a thick insu- 
lating coating of gutta-percha, to which the remain- 
ing 45,000 miles will be applied as a prot.ction 
against strain or external injury. 

The diameter of the cable, when completed, will 
only be about three-quarters of an inch, and from the 
way in which it is made, it will be so flexible, that it 
may be tied in a knot round the arm without in- 
juring it. 

The weight of the cable is slightly under a ton to 
the mile. Many of the cables hitherto laid have 
weighed eight to nine tons to the mile. 

The cable is capable of resisting a strain of about 
four tons ; and as the greatest depth is 2,072 fathoms 
or 24 miles, the maximum of vertical strain upon the 
cable, which loses about one-third of its weight in 
water, will only amouut to a ton and a half—the dif- 
ference of specific gravity between the water and the 
cable. 

The cable wi, probably, be strengthened towards 
the middle by the substitution of steel wire for iron 
wire—so as to bear a strain of about tentons. The 
enormous cost of steel wire, and the difficulty of pro- 
curing it in any quantity, would preclude it being 
employed for any considerable distance ; and as there 
is an ample margin or surplus of strength in the iron 
wire coating, it has not appeared necessary with the 
mere view of employing the former to postpone the 
operation for several years and treble the capital 
required, 

The cable is contracted for, in equal portions, by 
Messrs. Kuper, of Greenwich, and Messrs. Newall, of 
Gateshead, both firms well-known makers of sub- 
marine cables: both are bound to complete their 
contracts by the end of May. 

The machinery employed to spin the cable consists 
of a large horizontal wheel, round the circumference 
of which are arranged a series of bobbins of the iron 
wire strand which is to constitute the protective 
armour of the cable. The gutta percha covered copper 
wire, made by Mr. Statham, at the Gutta Percha 
Works, and subsequently wrapped over with the layer 
of tarred yarn, is passed through the centre of the 
vertical axle of the wheel to which the bobbins of 
wire strand are attached, and is enveloped by the 
wheel in revolving with a spiral covering of the outer 
strands, 

The distance to be traversed by each of the two 
vessels in laying down the cable, is but little more 
than double that already passed over, without diffi- 
culty, in laying the line between Varna and Balaklava. 








THE “CRITIC” ON ARCHITECTURE, 


THE report on architecture as a fine art, founded 
on the illustrations given in our journal, is still ably 
continued in the Critic. We extract a portion of 
the article in the current number. Speaking of our 
view of Canina’s entrance to the Villa Borghese, the 
writer says :— 

“We are by no means inclined to advocate the 
general appliance of strictly imitative design; but 
exceptional circumstances may arise which fully war- 
rant its occasional practice; and, at all events, we 
cannot but admire the example before us, considered 
per se, and as tending to keep alive the reverence 
which is due to the idiocratical perfection of ancient 
art. Speaking with stern truth, the gate-lodges of a 
palace should be ‘ affined and kin ’ to the palace itself ; 
and such is not the case in the relationship borne by 
Canina’s propyleum to the mansion it pertains to ; 
but, as the error is on the side of superior beauty, we 
must be critically indulgent, and then we are left to 
acknowledge the ‘ beautiful exceedingly.’ The ques- 
tion is, whether, with the same amount of substance 
and decoration, so charming a result could be obtained 
by the application of any other style, as Canina has 
produced by his Borghese gateway ? What an elegant 
majesty pervades! how chastely ornate,—how un- 
affectedly refined,—how simply eloquent! What 
mental cultivation may we imagine in the body of the 
volume so gracefully prefaced? We will but refer 
our readers to the woodcut in justification of our 





eulogy, 





The front of the Clothworkers’ Hall, London (see 
Builder for Nov. 8, 1856), would seem to indicate 
another regal meeting on the ‘ Field of the Cloth of 
Gold,’ so ornate is it in emblems of civic splendour, 
It is another proof to the growing appreciation of the 
Anglo-Venetian Classic, and will greatly enhance the 
richness of the London street architecture. Its clus. 
tered pilastral reliefs, ornate cornice, and fenestrat 
efficiency, are accompanied by much proportional 
beauty ; and the facade is altogether highly creditable 
to the repute of Mr. Samuel Angell. We could almost 
wish the uppermost window-openings had been square- 
headed, since, after all, the architect has felt the 
necessity of finishing their top-dressings parallel with 
the soffit of the entablature immediately above; and 
we would, deferentially, submit to Mr. Angell whether 
some gain of light to the rooms might not be had 
consistently with no decrease of beauty to the win. 
dows. It may be that the keystones of the three 
arches have some relation to the support of a largely. 
projecting entablature of long bearing ; but the square. 
headed openings might be crowned with a cornice 
which would still more efficiently support the super. 
incumbent architrave. The gradual increase of rich- 
ness, as the building ascends, is, we think, in the best 
taste. 

In another woodcut of the Buc/der, for Jan. 17, 
1857, is a perspective of the interior of the Cloth- 
workers’ Hall, the aspect of which is splendidly 
scenic. Though the general arrangement of the com- 
ponent features is pretty much according to book, 
there is a superadded force which removes it above 
the level of common-place, A mere well-informed 
student of Sir Wm. Chambers might have similarly 
employed the arcaded ‘order,’ the clere-story, groin- 
ings, and ceiling; but Mr. Angell has shown the 
accomplished artist in certain superadded details, in 
their ornamentation, and in what may be termed the 
emphasis which marks those passages of his composi- 
tion which are most susceptible of effective treatment. 
The red granite columns, with their grey granite 
bases, cannot fail to be imposing, though the material 
of the capitals (Caen stone) seems to be something 
under the mark for the crowning member of such 
costly appendages, unless, indeed, they are to be 
heightened in effect by colour and gilding. This 
interior, however, is, at the least, a very excellent 
specimen of academic Roman design; and as such we 
rejoice in being able heartily to commend it. — 
Nothing can contrast more remarkably with the 
last-mentioned interior than that of the Gallery of the 
Bank of France, Paris, illustrated in the Builder for 
Jan. 3, 1857. The scenic and theatrical character of 
the latter, having more to do with the upholsteral 
than the architectural, depends on the abjuration of 
all severe criticism, and on an abandonment to mere 
decorative prodigality. It is of the period of Louis 
XIV. and emblematises the florid profligacy of his 
court, in its excess of carving, gilding, and paint. 

Trinity Presbyterian Church, Kingsland. — The 
view of this building given in the Bud/der, 24th Jan. 
1857, is comforting to the critical perceptions, for, 
in connexion with the evidence of an educated taste, 
it shows invention and considerate judgment. It 
would, perhaps, be difficult to find so well composed 
and pleasingly proportioned a steeple among the 
genuine Medizeval examples of its kind. The but- 
tressing of the tower is far better than is usual, 
Artistic feeling and constructive propriety go hand- 
in-hand from base to apex. We only wish the lower 
gabled canopies near the base of the spire could have 
a little more projection, so as to allow greater length 
to the little pillars that support the outhanging 
angles,” 








SOCIETY FOR IMPROVING THE CONDITION 
OF THE LABOURING CLASSES. 


I HAVE perused with much satisfaction your valu- 
able article headed “ The Provision of Dwellings for 
the London Poor,” contained in the Builder of the 
7th inst. and fully concur in the justice of your 
remarks. Permit me, however, to state that you have 
been led into a slight error in that portion of your 
article which refers to our “Model Building m 
Portpool-lane, I immediately referred to our “Tn 
spector of Dwellings” on the subject, and desired 
him to write his explanation, which he has done, and 
which I now enclose to you. Iam sure that youW 
desire to render our society, for which you have always 
manifested a deep interest, the simple justice of giving 
insertion to Mr. Holcroft’s note. 


H. Harwoop Harwoop, Hon. Set. 


Srr,—I notice in the last number of the Builder a state- 
ment that at the ‘“‘Thanksgiving Building,” in Port 
lane, there is an insufficient supply of water, occasion! 
by leakage of the pipes. Allow me to state in reply, 
there has always been an abundant water supply, 
owing to a temporary disarrangement of the valves — 
little inconvenience has been unavoidably experien » 
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SS 
repairs, plenty of water was always obtain- 
opr pny ey end ef the building. 
James HoLcrort, 
Inspector of Dwellings to the Society. 
HH. Harwood Harwood, Esq. Hon. Sec. 
+,* We willingly comply with Mr. Harwood’s 
request, but it will be seen that there was no error on 
our part. We simply stated what was the case, 
namely, that “‘ we were surprised to find complaints 
made by some of the tenants of a very insufficient 
water supply,” &c. The complaints unquestionably 
were made. We willingly believe the cause has been 


removed. 








“ WOLVERHAMPTON WORKHOUSE 
COMPETITION.” 


Having received a letter from the Clerk to the Board of 
Guardians of the above workhouse, informing me that the 
Guardians considered my plans to be the second-best, I 
sheuld wish it to be understood that though I competed, 
I was under a pledge with Messrs. Bidlake and Lovatt,— 
ikewise they with me,—-that, in case of success, we would 
each abandon it unless we obtained the full per centage. 

Epwazrp Houmss, Birmingham. 


*,* We have also received a letter signed ‘‘ Robert 
Ebbels,” *‘ Edward Banks,” ‘‘ Griffin and Weller,” and 
“J, R. Veall,” wherein they ‘* indignantly repudiate” the 
motives ascribed to them in Messrs. Bidlake and Lovatt’s 
reply (at p. 78, ante) to their first letter (p. 66), and renew 
their assertion that the latter gentlemen have not kept 
faith with them. Great pressure on our space prevents 
the insertion of it, and moreover the case can rest on the 
above note from Mr. Holmes, 








Books Meceivev. 


The Year-Book of Facts in Science and Art, for 
1856. By Joun Truss, F.S.A. Bogue, 
Fleet-street. 1857. 


AnoTHER year brings round another record of 
scientific and art valuables, gleaned by Mr. Timbs 
from many sources, and forming a most useful 
book of reference in all that relates to the most 
important discoveries and improvements of the 
past year, in mechanics and the useful arts, 
natural philosophy, electricity, chemistry, 
zoology and ‘botany, geology and mineralogy, 
meteorology and astronomy. Thus many im- 
portant steps in general advancement, which 
might be swamped by subsequent events and 
subjects of interest, are rescued from oblivion, 
and so placed as to be easy of access, and likely 
to be ever and anon turning up again into notice, 
and fructifying in inventive minds into new dis- 
coveries and improvements to be hereafter also 
recorded. We are gladto note that Mr. Timbs 
“eee to break through his too modest rule of 
refraining from the expression of personal 
opinion. The comments of one who is con- 
stantly in the habit of reviewing the general 
progress as Mr. Timbs does, cannot but add 
value toa work such as this. To the present 
volume is prefixed a portrait and memoir of 
— raham, the present Master of the 
int. 








Miscellanea. 


Eventnec Cuasses, Crospy Hatt: Horr ror 
THE DEsERviNG.—Mr. Thomas Brodribb and Mr. 
Edward Chaplin, two of the members of this insti- 
tution, have just been appointed clerks of the third 
class in the Educational Department of the Privy 
Council Office, after a competitive examination by the 
Civil Service Commissioners. The number of candi- 
dates admitted to compete for five appointments was 
twenty-one. This is the second occasion upon which 
the Lord President has placed at the disposal of the 
Rev. Charles Mackenzie, as honorary secretary, the 
privilege of nominating members of the evening 
classes as candidates for clerkships, and on the former 
one was successful. 

Memoria, CuurcH aT CoNSTANTINOPLE.—We 
are informed that the four prize designs for the 
church at Constantinople, will be shown at the next 





mye of the Architectural Exhibition (Tuesday, 


CLock-towER, ABERYSTWITH.—The Clock-tower 
at Aberystwith, of which we gave a view lately | 
(p. 47, ante), is in the market-place, being the most | 
central and elevated point available: the dial will be | 
illuminated with The blue lime-stone of the | 
locality is used for plain walling, and the dressings | 
are of free-stone, from the Stourton-hill quarries, in | 
Cheshire. The diameter of the tower is 15 feet 
above the plinth course, slightly battened up to bal- 
Cony, and from thence to main cornice. The total 
height is 72 feet 2 inches to the top of the vane staff. 

archway, with ornamented cast-iron gates, leads 

& circular staircase to balcony, from which the | 
ascent to the clock-chamber and top of tower is by | 
cast-iron staircases. 


{ 


Ssoxy CuIMNEYS.—lIn reply to our correspondent, 
“Z.” (p. 56), six or seven gentlemen have requested 
us to hand their names to the inquirer as ready and 
able to do all he wants in the way of cure. This, 
however, we decline. When we give insertion to such 
an inquiry, it is with the hope of eliciting information 
for the general good. In the matter of smoky chim- 
neys, however, each case requires to be judged of 
separately. 

THE BumLpINe TRaDEs AT BIRMINGHAM.—There 
is a continued depression in all the branches of the 
building trade at Birmingham. Few, if any, public 
works are in progress, and at no former period did so 
many “tramps” pass through the town in search of 
employment. Hundreds of applicants have been 
relieved by the officers of the various friendly and 
trades societies existing within the borough. 

AUCTIONEERS’ ExcHANGE. — An “ Auctioneers’ 
and Land Agents’ Subscription-room and Exchange” 
has been established in London, at No. 2, Prince’s- 
street, opposite the Bank of England. The rules and 
regulations agreed to fix the annual subscriptions, 
from January to January, at 3/. 3s. for individuals, and 
47. 4s. for firms, payable in advance. Mr. C. C. 
Roberts is the secretary. One of the chief objects of 
this new association is to supply a perfect system of 
registration, to enable the members more readily to 
find purchasers for what they may have to sell and 
obtain investments for those wishing to buy. Another 
object is the raising of the position and public stand- 
ing of the profession. The bringing of buyer and 
seller to one central point is itself an important 
object for the facilitation of business. 

THE LIVERPOOL TIMBER TRADE.—Mr.E. Chaloner, 
of Liverpool, in his annual wood circular, dated “ 30th 
January,” on the timber trade since the 31st January, 
1856, states that the import has been the largest on 
record, the aggregate import of all woods showing a 
total of 477,250 tons, or an average of 1,310 tons 
per day: it has increased 52 per cent. within the past 
six years. This difference is almost wholly in spruce 
deals : square timber has remained almost stationary. 
Spruce deals have advanced within five months from 
8/. 15s. to 10/. 5s. and again declined to the present 
price of 8/. 5s. per standard. A spirit of speculation 
has for some time prevailed, and a secret system of 
withholding the prices of wholesale operations. Re- 
turns of colonial fir, in logs and planks, show an 
increase in import of 1,206,507 feet, or 7 per cent. 
and in stock 1,444,820 feet, or 17 per cent. whilst 
the consumption is about the same as the previous year. 


EnGLisH ENGINEERING IN Brazit.—On the 
authority of Mr. Neill, the Consul-General for Hon- 
duras, we are enabled to state that the works of the 
Pernambuco railway are progressing favourably under 
the superintendence of Mr. J. Bayliss, C.E. the repre- 
sentative in Brazil of Mr. Furness, the contractor ; 
that Mr. Penniston, the company’s chief engineer, 
reports most encouragingly as to the solidity of the 
execution of the works; and that they will be com- 
pleted before the time originally contemplated; and, 
from the interest displayed by the people of the 
country in the undertaking, that the traffic is likely 
to considerably exceed the prospective estimate. Mr. 
Bayliss, on the part of his principal, it appears, had 
been exercising his engineering skill by sea as well as 
by land, the wreck of the Marquis of Olinda steamer, 
of 1,000 tons, having been purchased as it stood in 
its wrecked state, forty-five miles from Pernambuco, 
for Mr. Furness, and half of the hull raised and 
floated safely to shore by Mr. Bayliss, who was en- 
gaged, by last accounts, in recovering the remainder, 
in the midst of impediments deemed insurmountable. 


TuE Iron TraDe.—In Staffordshire the trade is 
reported to be quiet and steady; prices pretty well 
maintained, but no chance of any advance. 


THE NationaL Museums AND THE SOCIETY OF 
Arts.—At a meeting of the council of the Society of 
Arts, on Wednesday, the 4th instant, the following 
resolution was adopted :— 


** That the pr age be instructed to inquire of the 
Institutions in union whether they consider the time has 
arrived when, in order to give just facilities, throughout 
the United Kingdom, for acquirihg knowledge in art and 
science, it is expedient that the National Museums situate 
in the metropolis and elsewhere, such as the National 
Gallery, the British Museum, the Museum of Ornamental 
Art, the Museum of Practical Geology, and the public 
Museums in Ireland and Scotland, &c. which have already 
acquired, or may hereafter acquire, by mpm ee f 
votes, specimens of art and science, should be rendered, 
as far as may be practicable, useful to the local institu- 
tions promoting art, science, and literature, throughout 
the United Kingdom, especially the Mechanics’ and 
Literary Institutions in union with the society, and free 
libraries. Should it be the opinion of the Institutions that 
the time has arrived, the council of the Society of Arts 
request that they may be favoured with opinions as to how 
the object may be best carried into effect, and the council 
will be prepared to afford facilities for the discussion of 
the subject, That a copy of this resolution be sent not 
only to the institutions in union, but also to the provin- 
cial museums which may not be in connection with the 
society, and to the free Hibraries in the United Kingdom.” 


We are forced to admit our inability to divine the 
exact object its promoters have in view. 





SHAKSPEARE’s HovusE.—We learn that a meetin 
of the trustees of Shakspeare’s house has been held at 
Stratford-upon-Avon, when several tenders were re- 
ceived for the demolition of the houses and cottages 
which surround the birthplace of the poet; and that 
the tender of Mr. William Holtom was accepted, and 
a contract entered into for the removal of the premises 
within one month. It is to be hoped that the trustees 
are advised by an architect, or much irreparable harm 
may be done. When we were last at Stratford a 
careful eye seemed wanting. 

St. Perer’s, Stepney.—The new church-schools 
of St. Peter’s, Stepney, were opened on Saturday, 31st 
ult. by the Bishop of London. The district consists 
of 13,000, mostly of poor and labouring people, 
chiefly dock labourers, and the room which has been 
built, will enable-the Rev. P. J. Rowsell to assist and 
instruct those who, from various causes, do not go to 
church. The building was erected under the direction 
of Mr. Chas. Barry, and cost 1,5507. There will be 
here 1,000 children under instruction in this one dis- 
trict connected with St. Peter’s Church. 

HoLLow-wicKED CaNnDLES.—Having seen the 
article on hollow-wicked candles, signed “An Unem- 
ployed Clerk,” allow me to say I tried the making of 
the same candles in 1849, and then found the follow- 
ing obstacle against them ;—That the tallow will 
run into the tube, and stop the air, independent of 
burning away very fast. If the unemployed clerk 
will spend as much time over it as I have done, he 
will find other drawbacks besides that which I have 
mentioned.—W. J. W. 

INsTITUTION oF CrviL ENGINEERS.—On the 3rd 
of February, Mr. G. P. Bidder, V.P. in the chair, two 
papers were read; the first, “On the Varieties of 
Permanent Way, practically in use on Railways,” by 
Mr. W. Bridges Adams; and the second paper, “ On 
some Recent Improvements in the Permanent Way 
of Railways,” by Mr. P. M. Parsons. 

LivERPOOL ARCHITECTURAL SocieTy.—The ninth 
meeting of the session was held on Wednesday 
evening, the 28th ult. at the Royal Institution, Mr. 
Huggins in the chair. Mr. Chantrell exhibited 
several specimens of Staffordshire brick and terra 
cotta tile, as well as a large terra cotta chimney flue, 
suitable for dwelling-houses, which, on account of its 
heat-retaining properties, was said te be an excellent 
contrivance for creating a draught, and thereby pro- 
moting ventilation. Mr. Picton introduced the sub- 
ject of the action of water upon lead, which led to an 
interesting discussion, in which Mr. Verelst, Mr. 
Horner, Mr. Weightman, secretary, and Mr. Dawson 
took place. A paper by Mr. R. Rawlinson, “ On 
Factory Chimney Construction,” was read in his 
absence by Mr. Picton. 

Statue or TuRNER.—The great painter left by 
will 1,0007. for a monument to his memory in St. 
Paul’s. It is to be a statue, and it is stated that 
Mr. M‘Dowall, R.A. is chosen to execute it. 

BrverteY MEcuHAnics’ INnstiruTe.—Last week, 
Mr. Charles Brereton (the mayor) delivered a second 
lecture here, on ‘‘ Ecclesiastical Architecture.” Not- 
withstanding the inclemency of the weather, there 
was a large and respectable audience present. 

SMITHFIELD.—I hope you will protest against 
employing the site of Smithfield as a dead meat 
market, with its reeking carcasses and disgusting 
sights and smells, the site being an excellent one for 
a handsome fruit and vegetable market, instead of 
that in Farringdon-street, adorned with fountains and 
other embellishments, so as to make it an attractive 
promenade as well as a place of business. Surely, 
even at the eleventh hour, such a desecration of one 
of the finest sites in the metropolis may be prevented : 
should it become a meat market, it will probably 
remain so for generations, with all its nuisances and 
abominations.—G. H. 

New Park For Giascow.—By the casting vote of 
the Lord Provost of Glasgow, the corporation have 
purchased ground on the south side of the river for an 
additional park, at the sum of 30,000/, 


Tue Late Mr. T. Seppon.—A meeting has been 
held to express the sense entertained of the merits of 
the late artist, Mr. Thomas Seddon, whose death we 
announced a short while ago. The chair was taken 
by Lord Goderich. Mr. Ruskin moved, and Mr. 
Hunt seconded, the first resolution ;—““ That an ex- 
hibition be held during the present season of the 
works left by the late Mr. Seddon, which shall be 
open to sale.” Mr. Tom Taylor moved the second 
resolution ;—“ That out of the public subscription 
which it is proposed to raise, 400 guineas be given 
for the purchase of Mr. Seddon’s principal work, the 
oil picture of Jerusalem, from his widow, for pre- 
sentation to the National Gallery ; and that, if any 
surplus remain after the purchase and payment of the 
necessary expenses of the exhibition, &c. Mrs. 
Thomas Seddon’s acceptance of it be requested.” 
Mr. Ruskin has consented to act as treasurer, and 
Mr. W. M. Rossetti, of No. 45, Upper Albany-street, 
as secretary. 
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A Monument to tHe Piverm Faruers. — 
The Pilgrim Society of Plymouth, Mass. are making 
efforts to raise funds to erect a monument to “ the 

im Fathers ” on Plymouth Rock. The height is 
to 150 feet: it will be crowned by a figure 70 
feet in height, and four others, seated upon the but- 
tresses of the pedestal, will have a height of 38 feet. 
The panels below the figures are filled with alto-reliefs 
of “ The Departure from Delft Haven,” “The Signing 
of the Social Compact in the Cabin of the May Flower,” 
“The Landing at Plymouth,” and “ The First Treaty 
with the Indians.” 

Tue TRIGONoMETRICAL Survey.—Upwards of 
2,000 persons are now employed in the trigono- 
metrical survey of Great Britain. Nearly 400 of 
them are stationed at Southampton, and are chiefly 
computors, draughtsmen, and engravers. The follow- 
ing maps have been completed, viz. ;—Maps of the 
whole of Ireland, several counties, and large towns in 
England aud Scotland, on a scale of 6 inches toa 
mile, and of nearly the whole of England, and parts of 
Scotland and Ireland, on a l-inch scale. The 1 and 
6 inch maps are to be continued for other counties ; 
and large towns will in future be mapped on a scale 
of an inch to every 40 feet. Plans of all the culti- 
vated districts in the country will also, in future, be 
made upon a scale of about 25 inches to a mile. 


Secunine Ceitines, &c.—A patent has been 
taken out by Mr. Newton, of Chancery-lane, for 
securing the plastering of ceilings and walls. The 
object is to cause the first layer of plaster to adhere 
as firmly to the laths as the second layer does to the 
first, and for that purpose it consists in applying to 
the joists or girders, or to a ceiling of boards, laths 
having inclined edges forming an angle with the hori- 
zontal plane of the floor, to which the mortar is to be 

plied, and spread on in the usual manner, so that 
the tongues of mortar which pass between the inter- 
stices of the laths form an angle with the horizontal 
plane of the floor, and overlap the tops, and are 
clinched thereto, whereby the mortar is held and 
prevented from falling. 


Lrreps.—A correspondent says, —— Several new 
buildings of great beauty are being erected here. The 
town-hall, when finished, will be.a good specimen of 
Renaissance work, while the new iron buildings in 
the market place, in the Gothic style, are noticeable. 
General education seen.s to be properly appreciated 
here : for that purpose a number of Mechanics’ Insti- 
tutions have been founded in various parts of the 
town: in some of the schools the members of the 
committees teach the classes gratis, while from time 
to time lectures are delivered for them gratis by men 
of ability, who take an interest in the education of 
their fellow men. The Institutions thought that if 
they could establish drawing classes they would 
thereby advance the cause of civilization and better 
the mechanic’s position, by opening to his eyes the 
world of machinery which is to be seen in drawings 
and engravings : models of the objects represented he 
might never get a chance of seeing. The majority 
of the committees wished that mechanical and archi- 
tectural drawing would be especially taught, but as 
the students were ignorant of even the rudiments of 
drawing, the master, Mr. Charles Ryan, had to begin 
by teaching freehand drawing from the black board, 
but have forwarded an applicetion to London for 
* Dyce’s Examples.” The schools are getting on very 
well; and the students, on the whole, are attentive 
and intelligent. The local committees applied at the 
central school for a teacher; then the central com- 
mittee, finding that Mr. White’s time was so occupied 
that he could not attend at these Institutions, applied 
to the Department for another teacher, and the teacher 
we have named was sent down. 

Evesicut oF Workinc Men.—Mr. G. Y. Heath 
has addressed a letter to the Northern Daily Express, 
in which he says, alluding, we presume, to what have 
been called “railway spectacles,” now commonly sold 
by opticians,—‘‘ What I want, then, is to call the 
attention of all workers in metal—fitters, boiler-plate 
makers, shovel-makers, forge-men, chain-makers, &c. 
of millstone-dressers, stonemasons, fire-brick workers, 
plasterers, stone-breakers, or of any others in whose 
employment the sight is endangered by accident, to 
the fact that a convenient and cheap form of protec- 
tion ‘is sold at most of the opticians’ shops, capable of 
effectually warding off either sparks of hot iron or 
chippings of cold steel, large pieces of metal, or frag- 
ments of brick, coal, &c. or hot plaster, and which in- 
tenferes so little with the perception of objects, that 
the smallest print may be read through them. And 
I would urge them most strongly to provide them- 
selyes with this simple means. of protection.” 

Crimean Monument at SHEFFIELD.—A spirited 
movement is being got up at Sheffield for the erection 
of a mopument to our Crimean heroes who fell daring 
achat Ne the bey mag erg has agreed 

stone. i been prepared 
Mr. Edwin Smith, of Sheffield. . 7 


Erection or Convict EstaBLisHMENT aT Nor- 
FOLK IsLaAnD.—The Government, it appears, have 


transportation, and an order is said to have been for- 
warded from the War-office to Colonel H. Sandham, 
director of the Royal Engineers’ establishment, 
Chatham, directing him to hold in readiness one 
company of that corps, to embark forthwith for 
Norfolk Island, for the purpose of assisting in the 
erection of the convict establishment at that station. 


THe Buitpinc TRADES IN ENGLAND AND IN 
Austratia.—The strangest of all strange things is 
that, with our forty colonies, one and all craving for 
labour, there should be a single man unemployed in 
the country. From the accounts in our daily con- 
temporaries of the proceedings of the unemployed 
building trades in Smithfield, we turn to the file of 
papers from Australia, and we find from New South 
Wales that masons there, working eight hours per 
day, receive 13s. 6d. daily wages; bricklayers, 14s. 
to 16s. per day; carpenters are receiving lls. to 
14s.; joiners, 13s. to 14s.; plasterers, 12s. to 15s. ; 
painters, 10s, to 1ls.; quarrymen, 12s. to 15s. per 
day. But it is also stated that the bricklayers, and 
one or two other trades working eight hours per day, 
are holding meetings in order to obtain still higher 
rates of wages. How strange the contrast—wide as 
the antipodes. In London, 10,000 men meet daily 
to arraign Providence, abuse red tape, declaim against 
the aristocracy, talk communism, and chant the old 
strain—“ We've got no work to do.”—Australian 
and New Zealand Gazette. 

TrEE-GrowinG.—M. Millot Brulé is said to have 
discovered that the bifurcation of trees is effected by 
caterpillars and other leaf-eaters eating the buds 
through the centre. He found, further, that fruit 
might be dealt with in the same way as the wood, 
and that by intersection of buds two or four may be 
made out of one, and the fruit branches multiplied. 
In the place of those assiduous pruners and intersec- 
tors, the insects, he uses his penknife or a bit of stiff 
paper, and arranges the trees in a way at once the 
most picturesque and fantastic. Under his fingers 
the obedient branches assume the most varied and 
elegant forms: he increases the fructification, and 
developes the formation of buds according to his wish. 
Good news for landscape gardeners, if true; but that 
there is a bifurcating principle in nature, apart from 
insect action, is evident, even in mineral sublimations : 
thus arsenic and iodine yield, in combination, when 
sublimed, a beautiful golden Jdranch, and there are 
various other chemical combinations which crystallize 
in arborescent forms. The blood-vessels of the 
animal organism are surely not bifurcated or arboresced 
by insects! There is doubtless a natural tendency, in 
vegetable matter, as well as in animal and in mineral, 
to arboresce. 

Tron 1x AmERtcA,—In Pennsylvania alone there 
was produced last year nearly 450,000 tons of pig- 
iron; of manufactured iron, 227,837 tons. The 
entire production last year was 1,000,000 tons, 
whilst the consumption was only 1,386,000 tons—a 
fact in itself which, toa great extent, accounts for the 
unusually smalldemand foriron from this country. The 
iron manufacture in the States, in 1856, was as great 
as it was in this country thirty-five years ago. In 
Pennsylvania alone there are now employed 40,000 
persons, taking the furnaces, mills, and forges. The 
capital employed is estimated at more than 
30,000,000. sterling. 

GooDLET’s AIR PROPELLER.—An immense con- 
course of persons, it appears, lutely assembled at the 
Docks, Leith, to witness the departure of Mr. Goodlet 
on his trial trip in an experimental air-propelled 
vessel, which proeeeded at a very slow rate to the 
extremity of the pier, about a mile we should think 
from the docks, when Mr. Goodlet deemed it 
prudent to return-to thedocks. It is said that he had 
discovered some defect in the air-valves or other parts 
of the complex apparatus by which he expects to 
attain a great speed. 

THE ART-MANUFACTURE AssocIATION aT Eptn- 
BURGH.—A prize of twenty guineas is offered by this 
association for “the best original design modelled, of 
some object combining ornament with utility ;” con- 
ditions to be ascertained from the secretary, at George- 
street, Edinburgh. 

CoMPosITION TO PROTECT IRON OR PAINTED 
Sunracrs, &c.—A preservative composition, patented 
by Mr. J. E. Cook, of Greenock, is described, on the 
authority of the Practical Mechanic's Magazine, as 
affording protection to the bottoms of iron ships, and 
for other purposes. A thin coat of it is said to pre- 
vent the efflorescence of salt from strong brive ; to 
keep out damp when applied to oil-painted work, 
Roman cement, and brickwork ; and to shield exposed 
stonework from the actions of varying t ures, 
and the alternations and severities of the weather. It 
is aleo held to be useful as a coating over the plaster 





of rooms of houses where paper is laid-on. 


decided on the erection of a large prison at Norfolk | 
Island, for the reception of convicts under sentence of | 





Use or Giass 1n Farm StreapInes.—A home. 
stead has just been erected on the farm of Buklerhole 
on the estate of Rockhall, on a plan which is new jn 
this district at least, and deserving of the attention of 
proprietors and farmers. The whole buildings, jp 
fact, suited for a farm of about 200 acres, are com. 
prised in a shed 90 feet in length, by 72 feet in 
breadth. The shed is divided into four parts by 
three rows of iron pillars, which support the roof, 
Each of these parts is 18 feet in breadth and 90 feet 
in length: each part is covered with a ridge roof, 
one half of slate and the other of glass, so that ample 
light is given through the whole interior without an 
windows in the walls. The outer walls and interior 
supporting pillars are 11 feet in height, and in addi. 
tion to this there is the height of the sloping roof, 
Each pillar is hollow, and the rain, falling upon the 
roof, descends through them, and is carried off by 
drains below the flooring. Once within the steading 
accordingly, there is light, dryness, and complete: 
shelter from the weather for animals and implements; 
while, under such agreeable circumstances, a con- 
siderable portion of the operations of the farm can be 
carried on. Ample ventilation is secured by openings 
both in the walls and roof.—Scotsman. 

Gas at BrentrorD.—The inhabitants of Brent. 

ford complain that the Brentford Gas Company cha 
them 6s. a thousand cubic feet for their gas, while 
they charge the Hammersmith people only 5s. A 
meeting was lately held, at which a deputation was 
appointed to wait upon the Brentford Gas Company 
for an explanation of this anomalous state of things, 
and todemand a reduction. Meantime an inspector 
of meters at the meeting gave /és explanation of the 
arithmetical puzzle by saying that Hammersmith took 
three times the quantity of gas which Brentford con- 
sumed, and it was, therefore, that Brentford was. sur- 
charged by its own gas company. The gross humbug 
of this explanation, however, had previously been 
made manifest by the hint of one of the malcontents, 
who explained that the real reason was, the Brentford 
Gas Company had the fear of the Fulham Gas Com- 
pany before their eyes at Hammersmith, while they 
felt themselves quite snug at Brentford. Incipient 
and grumbling threats of a new company for Brent- 
ford were hinted at, but it is to be hoped the company 
will act reasonably in this matter, more especially as 
they may depend upon it that it will promote their 
best interests if they do reduce the price at Brentford 
to the level of that of Hammersmith. Infact, were 
the meter inspector’s tactics to be carried ont by the 
Brentford people, they would insist, and with some 
reason, too, on having their gas from their own com- 
pany at a positively lower rate than the more distant 
Hammersmith people. 
Tron Siac, rrs APPLICATION TO COMMERCIAL 
Purroses.—I trust it will be admitted that I have 
proved that bricks, tiles, pipes, and pottery, can be 
made cheaper and more durable from iron or clay 
slags than from any other material, having neither 
drying nor burning to contend with, wherein lies all 
the difficulty to be yet overcome by the advocates of 
Machinery versus Handmaking, by the common pro- 
cess. And is it not reasonable to conclude that as.iron 
ore is plentiful in the neighbourhood of London, it 
will soon be manvfactured where the articles produced 
are required, whether coal is found in the neighbonr- 
hood or not, as the estimate for bricks alone for 
London is 200,000,000 per annum, and it appears they 
are now supplied within a circuit of 100 miles? If 
the carriage, coals, and labour attending the drying 
and burning of bricks, &c. are saved by the use.of 
slag, it will also enable the inhabitants of Loudon. to 
use their dust and ashes for disinfecting the greater 
part of their present sewage materials, or rather, pre- 
venting infection taking place, by mixing and removing 
the same in a dry state, before they..are washed into 
the drains ; and it may also be applied to the contents 
of the sewers for disinfecting, inatead of lime, bemg 
much cheaper and on the spot, and I should think 
with far more benefit, particularly if used for agrioule 
tural purposes, as all earths are found to be the best 
for disinfecting noxious materials.—W. G. ELLsort. 
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TENDERS 
For alteration to Springfield House, Toplow,, offtee 
buildings, stable, and conservatory. Messrs. Tress and 





Chambers, architects. Quantities supplied :— 
MOM, oda s css sveaapoccshascaccophadboncecs £2,550 0 0 
RII: «ach osicnhaahndbcpavbasnnd <akaas eas 2, 0 @ 
SEAMED a5 as sagan tiAdbohcanshannrnnne 464 0 0 
RAEN Gs osksSsangacsacgpasiobeaasbecechigerte 2,030 0 0 





For re-building Frampton Cotterell Church, Glouce® 
tershire, forthe Rev. W. C. Fox. Mr, Norton, architect :— 
James May:and Son, Bath.......... £6,102 0 0 

Richard Hughes, Cannon-street 
_ | ul aaa ee a 5,500 11 0 
William Farmer, Mead’s-place, 
Westminster ..............cceecseene §,091 10 0 
Thos. Brooks, Bristol (accepted) 4,289 0 0 


Fer the. completion of Nos. 4, 5, 6, 7, Grosvenor-villas 
Holloway road. Mr. William Sim, archi sree 


peeebee inna £1,200 0 0 
Cowiand (accepted).....s.secsesseees 1,100 0 0. 
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